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AMENDMENTS TO REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


THURSDAY, MAY 3, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SuscommiTreE To Investigate PropLeMs 
Connectep WirH THE IMMIGRATION OF REFUGEES 
AND Escareres From WEstTeRN European NATIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a. m., in room 155, 
Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer presiding. 

Present: Senator Langer. 

Also present: Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel. 

Senator Lancer. The hearing will come to order. 

Miss Gururiper. Mr. Chairman, the hearing was called to con- 
sider the following bills, which would in effect liberalize the Refu 
Relief Act. These bills are S. 3570, S. 3571, S. 3572, S. 3573, S. 3574, 
and S. 3606, all of which were introduced by Senator Langer during 
this session. 

Senator Lancer. Call your first witness. 

Miss Guturinee. Mr. Elliott, please. 

Mr. Elliott, will you please identify yourself for the record, 
though we know you well. 


STATEMENT OF ROLAND ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR OF THE MIGRATION 
SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH WORLD SERVICE OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S. A. 


Mr. Exxiorr. I am Roland Elliott, the director of the Migration 
Services of Church World Service of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ of the United States. 

Senator Laneer. Give your address too. 

Mr. Extiorr. 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Miss Gururiner. Mr. Elliott, this is your statement which you 
have just handed me. Would you care to comment or amplify it in 
any way? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Chairman, I think since both I and our president, 
Mr. Harper Sibley, testified so fully through your generosity last 
June that there is no sense of my taking your time for a very full 
statement this morning. 

I have a statement, and I will be happy to file it with your com- 
mittee for such use as it may be to you in your work. 

Senator Lancer. It will be filed and printed as a part of the record. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Elliott follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ROLAND ELLIoTT, DirREcTOR OF THE MIGRATION SERVICES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH WoRLD SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES OF CHRISTIN THE U.S. A. 


I am Roland Elliott, director of the migration services of the department of 
church world service of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. I am authorized to attend this hearing in response to your initiative 
and invitation. The national council has frequently expressed its sympathy and 
concern with the plight of uprooted people who cannot return to their own 
countries and has supported special legislation such as the Refugee Relief Act 
to permit and assist our fair share of refugees to enter the United States for 
permanent residence. By action of the general board of the National Council 
of Churches, I am authorized to represent the experience of our agency and of 
its more than 30 denominational resettlement agencies within the policy of the 
National Council of Churches in relation to operational matters before this com- 
mittee. I am a member of the public advisory group appointed by the deputy 
administrator of the refugee relief program. I, of course, am not authorized 
to approve or oppose officially any specific legislation now proposed; rather it 
is our hope that this testimony may be helpful to your committee in framing 
appropriate legislation. 

My verbal testimony today may be considerably abbreviated if I may be per- 
mitted to reaffirm my testimony and that of the Honorable Harper Sibley (chair- 
man of church world service) before your committee last June. I also wish to 
reaffirm the interagency letter of February 16, 1956, to President Eisenhower as 
firmly representing the views of our executive staff and operating committee. 

In addition, may I include in my statement to you today the following analysis 
I presented to Mr. Pierce Gerety, Deputy Administrator of the refugee relief 
program, on January 20, 1956. 

The present problem in the refugee relief program has been occasioned by 
the following factors: 

1. Certain difficulties inherent in the original legislation. 

2. Serious delays in beginning the program in certain countries in Europe, the 
Near East, and the Far East. 

3. Delay in providing an assurance form (DSR-8) to facilitate the cooperation 
of voluntary agencies. 

4. Lack of adequate coordination overseas to provide an efficient integrated 
operation including investigations, visa issuance, transportation, work of volun- 
tary agencies, ete. 

5. Disappointment and discouragement of applicants overseas and assurers 
in the United States due to length and uncertainties of the processing period. 

6. Consequent slowness of assurance procurement by voluntary agencies. 

7. Economie and political improvements in Germany and Austria. 

8. The earlier lack of clarity regarding the administrative intent for this 
program ; was it permissive legislation only or was it a program to bring relief 
to refugees and others? 

In recent months there has been substantial progress in this program. Some 
further administrative changes can still be effected and urgently need to be 
effected if visa issuance is to cover all eligible cases. The most cruical of these 
do not require new legislation. The present rate of security screening and 
visa issuance in all countries except Greece and Italy is substantially below the 
rate required to act upon assurances already verified by the State Department. 
In the Netherlands, the program is just now beginning so there, as elsewhere, 
the processing schedule requires early acceleration; otherwise assurances pro- 
duced at great cost by agencies like our own will never produce visas for people 
who are fully eligible under the Refugee Relief Act. 

While in some countries, as in Germany and Austria, the refugee problem has 
diminished since 1953, in some other areas (Greece, NATO countries, Hong 
Kong) it has become even more cruical. And the aggressive come-home cam- 
paign of the Communist countries adds a new dimension to the imperative value 
of making the Refugee Relief Act the positive and quickly effective instrument 
it was designed to be. The answer to “redefection” is not protracted, multiple, 
and discouraging screening but more simple American efficiency in coordinating 
and expediting our refugee relief program (including security screening) on be- 
half of those who have risked everything because of their love of freedom. At 
such a moment as this, it is our conviction that our United States program for 
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the world’s refugees—our allies in the struggle for a free world—should be given 
new momentum. To falter now in bringing this program to fullest effectiveness 
surely would be against our own self-interest and our democratic and humani- 
tarian role in the world. 

Let me stress again the importance of closer coordination of the United 
States escapee program which is our welcoming service to those who defect 
to the West with the procedures of the refugee relief program. 

You will want to note that with the termination of the adjustment of status 
provision in Public Law 203 there is presently no adequate provisions for es- 
capees for whom the United States is the first country of asylum. This situa- 
tion needs correction soon. 

In our judgment the changes needed immediately in the refugee relief pro- 
gram should be considered apart from the basic immigration law. While it is 
our view that, in future basic legislation, provision for emergency immigration 
might well be made an integral part of our immigration and nationality law, 
it is imperative that separate and immediate consideration be given by the 
Congress to the relatively few changes in Public Law 203 which experience has 
proved sound, feasible and wholly desirable in achieving the objectives of this 
special emergency legislation. 

Our plea, therefore, is not for a general expansion or extension of the Refugee 
Relief Act—but for changes like the following. Some of these can and should 
be made by utilizing authorizations already in Public Law 203. Some may re- 
quire legislative changes: 


1. Who is eligible? 


The Administrator, with the help of voluntary agencies if requested, could 
quickly suggest changes in certain sections regarding eligibility where persons, 
clearly belonging within this program are excluded from it because of a for- 
tuitous wording of the law. For example: 

(1) An escapee from Communist China who moved from Hong Kong to Ger- 
many; because he did not escape from a Communist area of Europe he is not 
eligible under the Refugee Relief Act. 

(2) Two Poles are refugees to France; one still in France is eligible, the 
other now in north Africa is not because he represents a 'rench company operat- 
ing in a French overseas territory. 

(3) Iron-Curtain escapees now in Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Kuwait, Egypt, and 
Jordan are not eligible; if they were in Iran or Turkey they could be eligible. 
These true refugees should be made eligible. 

(4) Iron-Curtain escapees in Spain and north Africa comprise only a rela- 
tively small number; they should be included in our refugee program and could 
be by expanding the section 4 (a) (3) of the act. 

It is our experience that no precise definition of eligibility can be expected 
to cover all cases of merit which emerge in the course of a program to help 
people; therefore we urge that authority be granted to the Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General to authorize admissions to that limited number of 
refugees who clearly are within the intent of the Refugee Act but are excluded 
by the inflexibility of eligibility definitions. 


2, Reallocate quotas 


Since the law was enacted, unforeseen developments have proved the original 
allocations of visas in some cases to be too high, in others too low; consequently 
we recommend that the German, Austrian, and Dutch allocations be reduced to 
provide for the reallocation of 10,000 visas for earthquake, flood, and guerrilla 
victims in Greece already registered under the Refugee Relief Act, for 10,000 
more visas for refugees in Italy, 5,000 more visas for escapees in NATO and other 
countries and their overseas territories and 5,000 more visas for Asian refugees 
now waiting in the Far East. If these reallocations are now authorized it 
would be wise to extend the effective period of the act by 6 to 8 months for proc- 
essing these specific categories. It may be a wise provision also to extend the 
terminal date of the act for cases in other areas which are covered by assurances 
and still in process of investigation on December 31, 1956. Some cutoff date for 
the acceptance of assurances may be desirable. 


3. Transportation; an RRP responsibility 
The practical implementation of the provision for ocean transportation for 
cases visaed under the Refugee Relief Act has resulted in serious discrimination 


against refugees, including orphans, from the Near East and the Far East. 
This lack has presented serious problems for persons, agencies, and sponsors 
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with visas already granted but for whom no Refugee Relief Act transportation 


arrangements are available. We are grateful that a solution to this problem now 
seems to have been found. 


4. Keep families together 


The high incidence of tuberculosis among refugees because of their long years 
of malnutrition and inadequate living conditions means that many families re- 
fuse to migrate because one family member is excluded. With modern methods 
of care and cure of TB in this country, a provision for such families to migrate 
as a unit is feasible providing there are proper safeguards under the control of 
the United States, State, and local health authorities. The total number involved 
is not great; but the humanitarian service is beyond calculation. We believe 
that the United States Public Health Service could quickly draft the conditions 
under which such admissions might be permitted with full health safeguards 
to the families and communities in which such persons would live in the United 
States. Some governmental financing will be required to supplement resources 
of private citizens and agencies. 


6. Make security procedures efficient 


It now is clear that the security provisions under section 11, including the 
2-year-history requirement is not resulting in better security screening than that 
already required under the Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952 which 
is more specific, is equally thorough, is more expeditious, and is not limited 
to 2 years. The present Refugee Relief Act regulations for security screening 
are costly, time consuming and at the present time constitute one of the most 
serious blocks to the program. In our experience they add no safeguard to 
United States security not already provided more specifically by Public Law 414. 
Furthermore, they are one major and correctable cause of redefection among 
those who escape to the West only to find that after their welcome they are sub- 
ject to prolonged and multiple security screening. We, of course, wish no re- 
laxed screening requirements; we do earnestly propose, as does Congressman 
Walter, that the security screening provided under Public Law 414 be immedi- 
ately established as adequate for Public Law 203. 


6. Discretion regarding readmission 


In several areas (e. g. France, Sweden, Canada, and Hong Kong) which are 
earrying a very heavy responsibility for refugees—both stateless and refugee 
persons from Iron Curtain countries—the presently required certificate of read- 
mission has proved to work against our own best interests. Since the number 
of possible deportations ever involved for the United States of America is so 
small, we recommend that the certificate of readmission be not required in cases 


where it is the only bar to the admission of a person otherwise eligible under the’ 


Refugee Relief Act. 
7. United States of America and the “hard core” 


As an additional factor in resolving the refugee problem we wish to bring 
most strongly to your attention for possible inclusion in the Refugee Relief Act 
program the urgent need to some new provision for those among the refugees 
who are the so-called hard core—those thousands for whom no employment- 
centered resettlement is possible. These are the aged, the infirm, the amputees, 
the blind, for whom humanitarian care is the only answer. Our Government 
has helped these people. Through the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees and the United States escapee program we are helping other countries 
to take these people today. France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland are offering generous opportunities for these people and for their 
families, many of whom are employable. It is our hope that Congress, soon, may 
make provision whereby the families of these people now in the United States of 
America and agencies like our own, together with Federal, State, or private 
institutions may cooperate in a Government-implemented plan to bring 1,000 such 
persons to this country for permanent care in their declining years. Refugees 
may make good labor, good citizens, good Americans. They also may be “hard 
core.” We believe we in the United States of America should help on this prob- 
lem, not by our money only but by making homes for a fair share of these victims 
of oppression in our own country. 

In regard to provisions for orphans, we believe the recommendations of In- 
ternational Social Service, which now handles orphan adoption cases for Church 
World Service, are sound and desirable. 
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Church World Service is urgently concerned for some 48,000 people registered 
with us overseas. We have covered over 40,000 of these with assurances. Our 
churches are securing more assurances daily; we pledge our continued coopera- 
tion with you in working for the acceleration of this program under existing law 
or with such reasonable and practical legislative changes which seem feasible. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I would like to say just 1 or 2 things if I may 
informally. 

No. 1, we have had an increased conviction about the importance of 
our whole escapee program, including the provisions in this act, for 
bringing our fair share of them here, as a result of the experience we 
have had just recently with these five Soviet seamen who were kid- 
naped and sent back to Moscow, which seems to us to point up the 
tremendous importance of our having a positive, continuing program 
for the escapees and for those who risk everything and give up every- 
thing in order to come over to the site of freedom. 

And, therefore, my concern, and the concern of our churches, is 
very great for these people who now are being put under new and 
very insidious pressures to return from where they may be in Austria 
or Germany or other countries and even from the United States as a 
part of this campaign of redefection. 

Therefore, we feel this is a moment not to slack off on what we are 
doing for the escapees but, rather, to increase the tempo of what we 
are doing. 

In the second place, we are not asking for any kind of prolonged 
extension or expansion of this refugee act. Rather, we are trying to 
suggest there are some simple amendments with regard to the original 
allocations which now in light of actual demand for visas would make 
it possible for us to extend the effectiveness of the act with regard to 
some of the escapees and refugees who either are not provided for 
numerically in the limits of, say, the NATO category or geographi- 
cally in the sense that the NATO countries are not the only countries 
in which there are escapees who look to us desperately for relief. 

I think of some of the countries of North Africa and of the Middle 
East that are not now included in the definition of the NATO coun- 
tries from which people are eligible to come. 

Miss Guturince. Mr. Elliott, may I ask you this question: We are 
considering this morning, among other bills, S. 3571, Senator Langer’s 
bill, relating to the extension, and this bill reads as follows: 

That section 20 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 20. (a) No visa shall be issued under this act to any applicant unless 


assurances in his behalf have been filed with the Administrator on or before 
October 31, 1956. 


“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this act, no visa shall be issued under 
this act after December 31, 1957.” 

How does the Church World Service feel about that? 

Mr. Exatorr. We have no official position on that. My own staff 
and I feel that some such provision as stating a cutoff date for assur- 
ances is a very good idea. Our own experience would be that with 
certain acceleration of the screening process and the issuance of visas 
we would not need a full year to complete the processing if all those 
whose assurances are received prior to October 31, 1956, but in general 
principle I think that it is a very good provision to set a cutoff date for 
assurances and then to lift the terminal date as may be necessary to 
make it possible to complete all of the assurances that have been sub- 
mitted in advance of that date. 
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Miss Guturinge. Thank you. 

Senator Lancer. What about orphans? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, we handle all of our orphan work through the 
International Social Service, and I think that it would save your 
time to have 1 report on orphans rather than 2. We are in full har- 
mony with what Mrs. Pettiss will be saying this morning. 

Senator Lancer. Who is going to testify about orphans? 

Miss GutHrinGe. Mrs. Pettiss, sir. 

S. 3570 is the bill dealing with orphans. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Neuberger is here. We will call Senator 
Neuberger next. 

I want to thank you—— 

Mr. Exniorr. May I say one other word? We are greatly concerned 
that we increase if possible the number of those visas available for 
primarily the Chinese and the Far East, that the demand in terms of 
applications there and the interest here in terms of assurances already 
offered for them would indicate that we might well increase that 
allotment by 5,000. 

Senator Lanoer. I understand Congressman Judd will be here to 
testify in regard to that. 

We will have Congressman Judd next. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER H. JUDD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Jupp. Senator Langer, I appreciate very much your holding 
these hearings on this important problem. 

In general, I think the purposes that we had in passing the Refugee 
Relief Act have been very well served, and I agree thoroughly with 
the last thing my friend, Mr. Elliott, just said—that while this took 
a long time to get going, it is going now. It was in a different field 
and it was complicated, and we wanted to have plenty of safeguards 
around it. It took a long time to get going, but it is going right now, 
going well, and producing great goodwill for our country as well as 
tremendous benefits to the unfortunate individuals involved. 

Therefore, I think it is wise to take a look at it and examine the 
various questions that have been raised in the series of bills which the 
Senator has introduced. 

I should like to submit a statement. 

Senator Lancer. It will be submitted and made a part of the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Judd follows :) 


STATEMENT BY AID REFUGEE CHINESE INTELLECTUALS, INC. 


Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc., is a private, philanthropic and non- 
political organization founded in 1952 by a group of distinguished Americans 
under the leadership of Congressman Walter H. Judd, with the purpose of re- 
storing to new life and hope large numbers of Chinese leaders now refugees in 
Hong Kong, many of whom were educated in American institutions or under 
American influences, thus preserving for the free world the immense resources 
they represent. 

Recognizing the vital importance of such Chinese to our common cause, the 
Congress of the United States adopted two special sections in the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 providing for entrance of several thousand Asian refugees from 
Communist tyranny into the United States. This was the first time that our 
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Government had taken official action to give Chinese refugees some semblance 
of equal treatment with refugees of other countries. 

The favorable impact of the act on the people of Asia has been of tremendous 
moral value to the United States and the Chinese in particular made an over- 
whelming response to it. So much so indeed that on May 1, 8 months before 
its expiration, the Department of State announced that no further applications 
from Chinese would be accepted after May 7 due to the number of applications 
far exceeding the visas available. 

Latest official figures show that as of April 20, 1956, 20,209 applications for 
visas had been made and 3,948 visas issued, while 15,157 applications were still 
in process. Section 4 (a) 12 of the act provides 3,000 visas for refugees indig- 
enous to the Far East and section 4 (a) 13 provides 2,000 visas for ethnic 
Chinese holders of Nationalist Chinese passports. With applications under both 
categories now cut off, it is evident that thousands of Chinese with sponsors and 
jobs in the United States will be doomed to disappointment, and in many cases to 
lives of destitution and uselessness. Furthermore, the free world will be largely 
deprived of the contribution which they are capable of making as a result of 
their training and experience. ARCI alone, having already resettled in this 
country 450 cases, including many American-educated Chinese, will be left with 
at least 1,292 cases already pending, plus many others now seeking to apply. 

Let us cite a typical case. A distinguished Chinese lawyer and his family 
escaped from Shanghai in 1949 because they refused to live under communism. 
The lawyer, his wife, and a daugter fled to the island of Mauritius in the 
Indian Ocean. One son fled to England, another remained in Hong Kong until 
he could earn money to leave. This divided family has been eagerly looking 
forward to reunion, under the refugee relief program, in Iowa where a new home 
and jobs have been found for them. The exhaustion of the present quotas for 
Asians dooms them to continuing exile and separation. 

If a general reallocation of presently unused quotas within the act could be 
made on the basis of need and worthiness, rather than on geographical and 
national lines, the plight of many Chinese refugees might be solved. Specifically, 
however, section 4 (a) 11 of the act, which provides for 2,000 visas to be issued 
to non-Asian residents of the Far East, is still largely unused, and it seems likely 
that only a small percent will ever be used for this category. 

After careful study of the above considerations, Aid Refugee Chinese Intel- 
lectuals respectfully submits the following: 

1. We heartily endorse the proposal in S. 3606 that the remaining unused 
numbers in section 4 (a) 11 be made available for Asian refugees. 

2. We believe the urgency of the refugee situation in Hong Kong is such, and 
the potential significance to the United States and to the whole free world is so 
great, that it would be strongly in the interest of our country to increase the 
number of refugees authorized in 4 (a) 12 from 3,000 to 6,000. 

3. We recommend amendment of the language of the act to make clear the 
congressional intent that these quota numbers be used primarily for persons who 
are bona fide refugees from Communist-occupied areas, and who have special 
training and skills which make them of maximum value to the United States. 


Mr. Jupp. If I may, I would like to read it, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Surely. 

Mr. Jupp. I come here as the chairman of Aid Refugee Chinese 
Intellectuals, which is a private, philanthropic and nonpolitical or- 
ganization founded in 1952 by a group of distinguished Americans 
with the purpose of restoring to new life and hope large numbers of 
Chinese leaders now refugees in Hong Kong, many of whom were 
educated in American institutions or under American influences, thus 
preserving for the free world the immense resources they represent. 

Recognizing the vital importance of such Chinese to our common 
cause, the Congress of the United States adopted two special sections 
in the Refugee Relief Act of 1943 providing for entrance of several 
thousand Asian refugees from Communist tyranny into the United 
States. This was the first time that our Government had taken official 
action to give Chinese refugees some semblance of equal treatment 
with refugees of other countries. 
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T pause to remark that I was the author or at least in the House 
introduced those amendments, because it seemed to me for us to have 
a bill providing for some 200,000 refugees from Europe and to make 
no gesture even in the direction of the largest and neediest single 
group of refugees in the world, which are the refugees from commu- 
nism, Chinese communism, cramped up, a up on the island of 
Hong Kong, would just be made to order for the Kremlin, because it 
could carry on the propaganda that we take care of whites and others 
are ignored by us. 

And I may report the prestige of our country I think in this Far 
Eastern part of the aaa has been enhanced as much by the actions 
of this organization as by anything that has been done out there. 

We have here today Mr. Travis Fletcher who formerly was with the 
State Department and retired. He knew all about consular work 
and security matters and so on. He went out to Hong Kong with 
this voluntary organization of private citizens and has just come back 
for a medical reason and reports that the momentum of the thing 
after long difficulty is steadily increasing, and more and more coun- 
tries as well as our own are looking into this pool of trained personnel 
in Hong Kong, graduates in physical sciences, social sciences, educa- 
tion, philosophy, and all fields, medicine, engineering. They are 
looking into this pool of trained personnel who were trained in the 
West to understand the West, who are committed completely to the 
principles on which our society is founded, and who have been under 
communism or escaped just before it took over, so they know very 
well what is involved in this gigantic struggle. And they are on our 
side. And it’s just incredibly shortsighted of the free world not to 
take advantage of the resources of these people. 

As the Senator well knows, in our own country a lot of people don’t 
yet quite realize what this Communist conspiracy is about. They 
need the testimony of persons like these refugees who know what has 
happened to those who did not escape and who feel that life even in 
the poverty and almost squalor of Hong Kong is preferable to en- 
slavement. But in the long run some of those people break under 
the strain unless they have hope—the kind of thing this refugee bill 

ives. 
" Now, the latest official figures show as of April 20, 1956, 20,000 appli- 
cants for visas had applied from this pool of refugees in Hong Kong. 
Approximately 4,000 visas had been issued, while 15,000 applications 
were still in process. 

Section 4 (a) 12 of the act provides 3,000 visas for refugees indige- 
nous to the Far East, and section 4 (a) 13 provides 2,000 visas for ethnic 
Chinese holders of Nationalist Chinese passports. With applications 
under both categories now cut off because they are so her oversub- 
scribed, it is evident that thousands of Chinese with sponsors and jobs 
in the United States will be doomed to disappointment and, in many 
cases, to lives of destitution and uselessness. 

Furthermore, the free world will be largely deprived of the contribu- 
tion which they are capable of making as a result of their training and 
experience. 

ARCTI, that is the abbreviation for Aid Refugees Chinese Intellectu- 
als, Inc., alone having already resettled in this country 450 cases, in- 
cluding many American-educated Chinese, will be left with at least 
1,292 cases already pending, plus many others now seeking to apply. 
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Let me cite a typical case. A distinguished Chinese lawyer and his 
family escaped from Shanghai in 1949 because they refused to live 
under communism. The lawyer, his wife, and a daughter fled to the 
island of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. One son fled to England. 
Another remained in Hong Kong until he could earn money to leave. 
This divided family has been eagerly looking forward to reunion, 
under the refugee relief program, in Iowa where a new home and jobs 
have been found for them. The exhaustion of the present quotas for 
Asians dooms them to continuing exile and separation. 

If a general reallocation of presently unused quotas within the act— 
such as suggested in one of the bills you have; I think 8.3574——— 

Miss GutHrince. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Jupp. Could be made on the basis of need and worthiness, rather 
than on geographical and national lines, the plight of many Chinese 
refugees might be solved. Specifically, however, section 4 (a) 11 of 
the act, which provides for 2,000 visas to be issued to non-Asian resi- 
dents of the Far East—that was mainly for White Russians who were 
arma up in China—is still largely unused —— because it has not 

een possible to get an adequate number out of there, and I am ad- 
vised that it seems certain that only a small percent could ever be used 
in this category—something under 500. So that leaves 1,500 that 
there is no likelihood or even possibility of being used by the persons 
for whom they were originally intended. 

So, after careful study of all the above considerations, our organi- 
zation respectfully submits the following recommendations: 

1. We heartily endorse the proposal in the Senator’s bill S. 3606 that 
the remaining unused numbers in section 4 (a) 11 be made available for 
Asian refugees, without regard to their race or the areas to which they 
are indigenous. 

2. We believe the urgency of the refugee situation in Hong Kong 
is such, and the potential significance to the United States and to the 
whole free world is so great that it would be strongly in the interest of 
our country to increase the number of refugees authorized in 4 (a) 12 
from 3,000 to 6,000. Now, this is not covered in any of the Senator’s 
bills, but I would hope we would see fit to do that. 

3. We recommend amendment of the language of the act to make 
clear the congressional intent that these quota numbers be used pri- 
marily for persons who are bona fide refugees from Communist-oc- 
cupied areas and who have special training and skills which make 
them of maximum value to the United States. 

Now, may I enlarge on that last recommendation just a moment? 
As I said, having been the author of the original provisions of the act, 
I know what we had in mind. We were trying primarily to take care 
of these superior individuals, so many of them trained in our own 
country or in our mission colleges out there, and who are completely 
committed to our philosophy of life and our way of life. Yet under 
the language of the act it was possible for persons who were not 
within that intent to take advantage of a great many of the quota 
numbers. There were some people in other countries who were refu- 
gees from floods, the kind of floods that come every year. They had 
sponsors in this country. They could move quickly. They were not 
refugees in the sense that they did not have papers. It takes a long 
time to process papers of people who fled with nothing but what was 
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on their backs. They can’t get documentation so that they are ready 
quickly to be admitted under our proper security safeguards. 

So a good many of those, perhaps up to a thousand of those num- 
bers, were used by persons he were needy, to be sure, but not in this 
category that I know the Congress had in mind—at least the House. 

Now the second group. There are in Hong Kong and in neigh- 
boring mainland China a great many persons whom the Chinese in 
this country who operate commercial establishments would like to 
have—their distant relatives and so on—but they are not the sort that 
suffer quite so much under refugee conditions. They are laborers. 
They are farmers. And farmers get along fairly well under any sort 
of—they get along better—I’ll put it that way—under most any kind 
of regime than do these intellectuals, these scholars, who were the 

rimary target of the Communists. The Communists know they 
hae got to wipe out the folks who might carry on a counter-agitation, 
who understand ideas and politics and political concepts. 

So, naturally, these people with restaurants and laundries, and so on, 
‘an promptly offer jobs to people and relatives and friends who come 
over here who are needy, but I have to say frankly on the record, who 
were not the primary group we had in mind. 

I know sometimes the officials abroad have had to operate on the 
basis of “first come first served,” and a good many of the quota num- 
bers have been taken up by this group Gefens those genuine refugees 
who came, for instance, from Peking or Nanking and got down to 
Hong Kong could possibly get sponsors or get assurances of jobs. 
It takes a long time. They just haven’t got anybody to vouch for 
them in the first place. 

Therefore, I would hope there would be language put in, to repeat, 
to make clear the congressional intent was that these quota numbers be 
used primarily—not exclusively but primarily—or that first prefer- 
ence in processing be given for persons who are bona fide refugees from 
Communist-occupied areas and who have special training and skills 
which make them of maximum value to the United States. They are 
the neediest group and benefit most from it. Too, they are the ones 
that bring greatest benefit to our own country. | 

I mention these particular bills especially because they are in the 
field in which this organization which I have had the honor to be asso- 
ciated with deals. But I am in sympathy with and in general accord 
with the purposes of all the bills which the Senator introduced, and 
I compliment him on this effort. 

Senator Lancer. Congressman, how many copies have you of that 
statement ? 

Mr. Jupp. I have 6 or 8 here. 

Senator Lancer. Will you mail one to each member of the subcom- 
mittee, Miss Guthridge? 

Miss Gururiper. Yes, sir. I will have it duplicated. 

Senator Lancer. And call particular attention to Congressman 
Judd’s statement and make a note about the 6,000 together with the 
second suggestion. 

Miss Gutruripce. There is one bill which provides for extension of 
the act. Are you in accord with that? That bill provides a date be- 
yond which assurances will not be acceptable. That date is October 
31 of 1956. 

Mr. Jupp. I certainly agree with that part of it. 
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Now, as to the second part, where you extend the period during 
which visas could be issued for 1 year, I do not know enough about the 
technical situation in which the people who are administering the act 
find themselves to recommend firmly on that. I think it must be ex- 
tended or changed so as to allow the act to be carried out in its entirety. 
Whether that requires more time or more speed I do not know. 

Miss Gururivee. You would be in sympathy 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

Miss Guturivce. With the general object of this particular bill to 
extend the act? 

Mr. Jupp. The object of the bill is to make sure that all the people 
who are authorized in the legislation can be taken care of, and I am 
certainly in sympathy with that if this is the way to do it. 

Miss Gururivce. Thank you. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to introduce if I could in the record a tele- 
gram that came from a good friend of mine, Mr. James Ivy, in Hong 
Kong. This came several days ago, before I knew about this. He is 
with the Asia Foundation. That. originally was the Committee for a 
Free Asia. It again is an organization of American citizens who are 
trying to keep alive the spirit ‘of freedom in Asia as the Committee for 
a Free Europe does in Europe. He says here: 





Present quota for Hong Kong Chinese refugees almost exhausted while thou- 
sands bona fide fully qualified intellectual refugees left stranded. We have 
moral commitments help our anti-Communist Chinese friends many of whom 
face great dangers if required remain here. Unless situation rectified imme- 
diately there will be serious and bitter repercussions and Chinese friends will 
lose faith and hope. Urgently request you and colleagues: One, initiate action 
transfer unused balance nonindigenous quota from section 4 (a) 11 to section 
12 Refugee Act; two, do everything possible to transfer other undersubscribed 
European quotas to Far East quota; and three, initiate new legislation to extend 
Refugee Act and increase quota to provide mainly for intellectuals and students 
who have no future here and can make definite contripution in United States. 


Senator Lancer. It will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Jupp. This is a telegram that came last night before I left the 
office. This is from the quadrennial meeting of the governing body 
of the World Methodist Church, which is going on in my own city of 
Minneapolis. They have it every fourth year. 


The General Conference of the Methodist Church representing more than 
9 million members today unanimously approved the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Methodist Church has always been sensitive to humanitarian 
need and suffering ; and 

“Whereas Methodists have a denominational responsibility in the plight of 
thousands of Chinese refugees who have fled in recent years their homeland; and 

“Whereas the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 in its present form has not brought 
adequate relief to this particular group: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Conference of the Methodist Church assembled 
at Minneapolis, Minn., respectfully requests the Congress of the United States 
at its present session to revise the above-mentioned legislation so as to make 
available at least 5,000 additional United States visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 for Chinese refugees residing in Hong Kong and other consular areas 
in the Far East. 

“ (Signed) GAITHER P. WARFIELD, 
“Executive Director, Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief.” 


This came after we had ourselves hit upon this 3,000 figure, and they 
have gone further. And I would appreciate it if it could be put in the 
record. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much, Congressman. 
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Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Senator. I appreciate your courtesy. 
Senator Lancer. Senator Neuberger. I am very glad you could 
come over. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Senator Nevpercer. I am very grateful to you for the opportunity 
to come here briefly this morning and to state my views on the very 
important problems which I believe are quite similar if not identical 
with your own. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned that the provisions of the 
Refugee Relief Act, which have allowed thousands to begin new lives 
with hope in our country, expire at the end of this year. 

I feel that the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act should be 
extended to accomplish the purposes of that act, to allow 209,000 
refugeees to enter our country. ‘The quotas provided for many hard- 
pressed areas in the world, such as Italy, Greece, and the Far East, 
have long ago been oversubscribed, while the quotas for Germany, The 
Netherlands, and certain other countries are going begging. To 
accomplish the basic aims of the act, to help the oppressed and war- 
ravaged peoples, quotas which are not being used should be transferred 
to those countries where they will be used to alleviate suffering. 

I give my earnest support, Mr. Chairman, to legislative proposals 
to continue the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 until such 
time as the 209,000 refugees provided in the act have entered the 
United States. 

I also support the proposals by the Church World Service which, in 
their words, would: (1) Permit reallocation of unused quotas; (2) 
eliminate cumbersome and duplicative security screening; (3) permit 
the reunification of families where one member suffers from abies 
losis; and (4) knock out certain discriminatory transportation 
practices. 

One of the most urgent needs in our world today is homes for 
thousands of orphans who face a bleak future in their homeland. 
Many of these orphans should be the direct responsibility of our 
people and Government since they were fathered by American military 
personnel. 

An excellent recent article in the March 1956 issue of Cosmopolitan 
magazine reports: 

‘Few children in the world have futures as bleak as those of the 4,000 GI babies 
left.in Japan by our army of occupation. Because the Japanese believe that 
their race is unique and that it has remained unsullied by foreign blood for at 
least 6,000 years, any child who is of mixed blood faces cruel discrimination 
and abuse. And illegitimacy worsens the GI babies’ plight, for without a father’s 
name on his birth record, it is almost impossible for a person to marry or get a 
decent job in Japan. 

The situation is far more desperate for the estimated 1,500 Amer- 
ican-Korean orphans fathered by our military personnel. These 
children are not accepted by the Koreans. They are mistreated, hu- 
miliated. Other children point their fingers at them and call them 
GI babies. I understand that many of these babies have been totally 
abandoned. 
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Mr. Harry Holt of Creswell, Oreg., has symbolized to me the Bibli- 
cal Good Samaritan by his remarkable deed in adopting and bringing 
to his fine home eight small children of mixed blood from Korea. 

And I would like to digress there to say that Mrs. Neuberger re- 
cently visited that home where this Oregon family, Senator Langer, 
who have 6 children of their own, have adopted as their own children 
and given them their name 8 of these Korean abandoned orphans who 
were left behind by American military pornaene’. She said it was one 
of the most heartwarming, inspiring things she has ever seen to see 
these 8 little children recently brought from Korea getting a new 
chance in this home in the Willamette Valley of Oregon. 

Miss Gururmee. Were these eight children brothers and sisters ? 

Senator Neusercer. No, they were not at all. 

Miss Gururiwer. Then how could it be under the Refugee Relief 
Act? No family may adopt more than two—— 

Senator Neupercer. I introduced a specific bill for that purpose—— 

Miss Gutruringe. I see. 

Senator Nreusercer. To allow the Holt family to bring in the six 
additional children. 

Miss Gururipee. I see. 

Senator Neuszercer. And Senator Langer took a special interest in 
it and helped me get it approved by the Judiciary Committee and 
subsequently by the Senate. 

I am not sure of this, but I do not think any of them are related by 
blood. He selected them over there. He went twice to Korea, and 
he is there now, in fact, to try to adopt some more and help other 
families. 

But it was a special bill, in which your committee was of great 
assistance. 

There is nothing else you wanted to ask ? 

Miss Gururipce. No, thank you. 

Senator Neupercer. I had the honor and privilege of sponsoring 
legislation in the Senate which allowed Mr. Holt to bring these chil- 
dren into the United States. But Mr. Holt has not stopped there. He 
is helping hundreds of American families make arrangements for these 
Korean war orphans, and he is now in Korea, his second trip this year, 
making such arrangements. 

Our country has always helped the poor and downtrodden, and, 
Mr. Chairman, certainly there can be no nobler aim than to help 
thousands of unfortunate orphans who are born into such a blea 
environment and whose futures are so clouded. 

Because of this great and urgent need, I have introduced a bill, 
S. 37538, to extend the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act as it ap- 
plies especially to orphans. My bill extends the time for issuing visas 
under section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act from December 31, 1956, 
to December 31, 1959. 

Equally important, my bill would increase the number of visas 
authorized in section 5 from 4,000 to 9,000, which would mean there 
would be at least 5,000 authorized visas for the 3-year extension of 
the section applying to orphans. 

The bill also would raise the age limit of eligible orphans from 
10 to 14 years. An increase in the age limitation, together with an 
increase in the number of authorized visas, together with an extension 

77779—56——2 
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of the time for issuing these visas, has been recommended by the 
American Branch of the International Social Service, Inc. 

I would just like to digress again to say I think up to this point 
the bill that I have introduced is identical with your own very fine 
bill. ; 

Miss Gururincr. I thought so when I analyzed it. 

Senator Neupercer. It is identical with Senator Langer’s bill. 
And, of course, I am wholeheartedly in support of Senator Langer’s 
bill. The only place it differs is the next two paragraphs of my testi- 
mony. 

I have felt for some time, Mr. Chairman, that the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare should 
have an official role in administering the orphan provisions of the 
Refugee Relief Act. I understand that the Children’s Bureau has 
given advice informally to the Refugee Relief Administrator, but I 
think that their role can be officially formalized by statute. 

Many orphans are adopted abroad by American families, and sub- 
section (e) of my bill provides an official role for the Children’s Bu- 
reau and tightens up existing provisions which allow orphan adop- 
tions in foreign countries. Under my proposal, no visa shall be 
issued for orphans adopted abroad under the laws of a foreign coun- 
try, by a United States citizen and spouse, without the prior approval 
of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of that Department after consultation 
with the Administrator of the Refugee Relief Program. 

It is my feeling that such regulation should take into consideration 
the urgent needs of these orphans and such standards must necessarily 
be flexible. 

I would like to say this in conclusion, Mr. Chairman: I do feel that 
additional section is quite important, and it is my very earnest hope 
that the committee wil report out favorably your bill, which T sup- 
port as unequivocally as I could support any legislation, and that 
perhaps you will consider adding this subsection (e) of my own bill 
to that if you feel that it is wise to do so. 

Miss Gururiper. Senator, may I say your bill having to do with 
the necessity or rather which would do away with the necessity for an 
orphan to use the visa within 4 months is a provision of another pend- 
ing bill. 

From what you say, Senator, I take it you are not against proxy 
adoptions ? 

Senator Nreunercer. No, IT am not against proxy adoptions. I 
think under the situation that confronts us that proxy adoptions are 
often necessary. 

I had some very sincere people come to my office and say they were 
against proxy adoptions, and I could see some of the valid points they 
made, but I said, “We have to consider the emergency.” 

And when I had listened to Mr. Holt, and the Reverend Bob Pierce, 
and other people tell me of the desperate plight of these orphans in 
Korea, for example, I do not see how they could be any worse off in 
this country, no matter what the situation, and that 9 times out of 10 
they would be better off. But I do think that adding this responsi- 
bility for the Children’s Bureau and giving them a role in perhaps 
(loing some screening of the families into which these children come 
is a step which would be appropriate and advisable, and I hope that 
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it will be considered, and I won’t say “if” but I say “when” Senator 
Langer’s bill is reported, I hope you will consider adding that section. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, when the bill comes up before 
the full committee, will you notify Congressman Judd and Senator 
Neuberger ? 

Miss Gururiper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. I think it would be very effective if you both could 
appear before the full committee. I think it would help very much 
indeed to get the bill reported out favorably. 

Senator Nevsercer. I consider it a privilege to do so. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity. I will submit a copy of 
my bill with my testimony. 

‘Senator Lancer. Thank you very much. 

Is there any other Congressman here? 

Miss GurHripcr. No, sir. Senator, I have just learned that Judge 
Marchisio who was to appear before you this morning, has suffered 
the loss of his mother and will not be here. 

Senator Lancer. Will you send him our condolences and ask him 
to file a statement ? 

Miss GurHrmer. Yes, sir. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES, NATIONAL CATH- 
OLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, ACCOMPANIED BY RT. REV. MSGR. 
A. J. WYINSLO 


Monsignor Swanstrom. I am very grateful for this invitation to 
appear and to submit my views on the urgent need for amendments 
to Public Law 203. 

I make my testimony on behalf of the Catholic Relief Services, 
NCW, of which I happen to be the executive director. 

As chairman of the committee on refugee relief program of the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies, whose offices are in New 
York, I addressed a letter to the President on F ebruary 16, outlining 
the proposals of the American Council as a whole in regard to this leg- 
islation. I believe the proposals, which were published in the Ap- 
pendix of the Congressional Record of March 27, 1956, may be already 
in the hands of the committee, but, at any rate, I am taking the liberty 
of attaching them to this statement which I will file with you. 

I will just take a moment to explain that the Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices operates in all parts of the United States with 140 diocesan 
resettlement offices and 36 cooperating nationality groups who make 
up what we call the National Catholic Resettlement Council. 

This council has been active in this refugee relief program from 
the beginning, and naturally we are all very interested in doing our 
part to give the refugees all the help permissible under the law and to 
make sure that anyone who wishes and who is eligible to immigrate 
under the Refugee Relief Act is given the opportunity. 

Now, as was ‘pointed out, the ‘law authorizes the admission of some 
209 ,000 persons on special nonquota visas. It is clear that under the 
present circumstances not all of the numbers authorized by categories 
will be utilized, so I feel that as long as there are still more than enough 
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applicants to take care of all the numbers that certain legislative and 
administrative changes, some of which you suggested, which would 
make this possible, should be implemented. 

Perhaps the most important lapislative change that should be made 
would be one that would provide for the reallocation of numbers from 
categories where they are not needed to categories that are already or 
will shortly be oversubscribed. 

It appears that at least 30,000 numbers authorized for use in Ger- 
many and Austria will not be issued, and these numbers could readily 
be absorbed by applicants in Italy, Greece, and Trieste under sections 
4 (a), 5, 6, 7, and 8 and by applicants in NATO areas under section 
4 (a) 3. 

It is interesting: 

Senator Lancer. You have no objection to having Chinese come 
in—five or six thousand Chinese ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. No, none at all. In fact, I am going to 
make reference to that. I think it would be of interest to you that as 
of April 5, 1956, there were 21,704 refugee and 19,538 relative appli- 
cants in the pipeline in Italy to take up the 12,798 visas remaining 
from the original allotment of 60,000, and we still have on file many 
assurances which have not yet been filed with the Refugee Relief Act 
Administrator. But I agree with you, Senator, it appears most of 
the 2,000 visas for non-Asiatic refugees in the Far East in section 4 
(a) 11 will be unused, and they could readily be taken up by the over- 
supply of Asiatic applicants under section 4 (a) 12 and 13 as you have 
suggested. So we agree with you wholeheartedly. 

But our representative in Great Britain informs us that at least 
1,000 numbers could be utilized there for former members of the 
armed forces of the Republic of Poland. 

I would like to propose also that an allocation of some of the unused 
numbers be provided for escapees residing in areas not included in 
the law, such as Spain, North Africa, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Kuwait, 
and Jordan. We have had many refugees in those areas seeking relief 
under the law, but they are not eligible. 

Actually, I feel in any formula for the reallocation of unused num- 
bers it should be made as flexible as possible in order to avoid a repe- 
tition of this same situation that faces us now in that we have unused 
numbers from one category that cannot be administratively distributed 
to categories in which there is an oversupply of applicants. 

I make this recommendation having in mind that the Congress of 
1953 intended to permit the admission of 209,000 refugees, escapees, 
expellees, and certain relatives. And to my mind, a refugee in Italy 
is just as much a refugee as a refugee in Germany or Austria, and if 
you do not have sufficient applicants in Germany and Austria, then the 
numbers should be made available to applicants in the other places. 

T think it is important to reaffirm a statement I made in June 1955 
with respect to security. In my brief last year, I pointed out, I be- 
lieve, that I believe in the protection of the security of the United 
States and I have the utmost confidence that the security provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act which apply to applicants 
under the Refugee Relief Act are sufficient to guarantee this vital pro- 
tection. The special security provisions of the Refugee Relief Act 
are unnecessary, and yet they are in a large measure responsible for 
the great delays in processing of applicants. They should be elim- 
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inated along with the requirement that each applicant must obtain a 
certificate of readmission. 

One of the great tragedies of this program, as well as that of the 
program under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, is the fact that 
hundreds of applicants have had to remain behind overseas while 
friends and relatives emigrated solely because they could not meet 
the rigid requirements of our immigration laws and the regulations 
of the United States Public Health Service insofar as they relate to 
persons excludable because of tuberculosis in any form. 

I want to endorse the proposal that under proper safeguards for 
care and medical treatment after arrival in the United States mem- 
bers of family groups who are excludable because of tuberculosis in 
any form but who otherwise qualify under the Refugee Relief Act 
might be allowed to accompany or follow their families to this coun- 
try. It would be helpful if any amendment to provide for admission 
of these unfortunate people would also include a plan for governmental 
assistance to finance it. I do not know whether the Senator has sug- 
gested any in his amendments or not. 

Miss Guturmcr. Senator Langer has an amendment, S. 3572, which 
would permit any member of the family who was afflicted with tuber- 
culosis to come in—provided there were certain safeguards and so 
forth—but there is no provision for any governmental assistance. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Some people think the private agencies 
could do it, but I doubt if they could carry the burden if there was 
need for long-term care for many of these people. 

I would like to recommend also something what has been suggested 
by different Members of Congress, and that is the inclusion of an 
amendment to cancel the mortgage of quotas which became effective 
as a result of section 3 (c) and section 4 (a) of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, as amended, and section 201 (e) (2) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. These mortgages effectively hinder the immi- 
gration of escapees who, in the interests of our foreign policy, are the 
very people to whom we should extend a welcoming hand. 

Also I would like to urge liberalization of the definition of the 
terms “refugee,” “escapee,” and “expellee.” 

With reference to that section of the Refugee Relief Act referring 
to orphans, I, too, agree that the age limit of orphans should be ex- 
tended from 10 to 14 years. 

Senator Lancer. I beg your pardon? Will you please-repeat that ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Should be extended. I agree with you 
that it would be a good idea to extend the age limit for orphans from 
10 to 14 years and to increase the number of visas that might be made 
available from 4,000 to 9,000. 

I also feel in special cases, where siblings are involved, it might 
be well to even increase the age limit to 16 years in order to prevent 
separations. 

Now, I do not favor adoptions by proxy. I might say here that 
my whole experience in the field of social welfare up until the time 
I got into foreign relief was in the field of child welfare, and, among 
other things, I specialized in the field of adoptions. 

The private agencies in the United States over a long period of 

ears have been struggling to maintain the highest kind of standards 
in the adoption of children and are very well qualified to handle the 
adoption of these orphan children. 
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And, unlike Senator Neuberger, with all due respect to his opinions, 
I don’t think it is necessary to have the Children’s Bureau in this 
picture. 

Miss Gururiner. Father, we have any number of complaints from 
persons who have tried to adopt children about the very severe and 
rigid requirements that they have to meet from their own local wel- 
fare agency and also the international agencies. It seems that every 
possible safeguard surrounds the adoption of an orphan. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Well, I know that the regulations around 
the adoption of these foreign orphans are much less rigid than they 
are around the adoption of a child through a private agency in the 
United States, but those standards have been set up on the basis of 
very bad experiences of a quarter of a century and a half a century 
ago when children were parceled out without much care as to whom 
they were going. And coos sit on the adoption board of any child- 
placing agency, you will find out that sometimes 15 or 20 years later 
things come up which happened as a result of a failure to make all 
these careful provisions in the beginning. 

I think these child welfare agencies who try to maintain these stand- 
ards are doing so on the basis of long experience. 

Miss Gururince. That is right. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. It seems to be a very charitable and de- 
sirable thing for a man to go over to Korea and bring back 8 chil- 
dren and put them in with his own family, but let’s worry about what 
might happen 10 years from now. Say something happens to him or 
his wife. Who is going to provide for those 8 children ? 

Sometimes those poor children find themselves in an institution 
where they may have to live for 10 or 20 years. I know sometimes 
the agencies bend over backwards in the maintenance of these very 
strict regulations, but there is another very important thing. There 
are hundreds of thousands of people in the United States who would 
like to adopt children who can’t possibly get them, and they see this 
foreign-orphan program as an opportunity to fulfill this long-felt 
need. As long as you have got a qualified agency, people who know 
their business, you do not have to worry about the program. 

Miss Gururivce. You would feel any other Government agency 
coming in to be unnecessary ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I would say so. I would say that the vol- 
untary agencies who are doing the job are well qualified and have 
demonstrated that they are qualified to do the job. 

Miss Gururiper. And you feel that where a person goes over and 
adopts a number of children by proxy and the children eventually 
come into a good home that is the exception rather than the rule? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Exception rather than the rule. 

Miss Gutrurince. Father, are you familiar with the California case 
wher the man made two trips and brought orphans back here and sold 
them ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. No; I am not familiar with that. 

Miss Guturince. On his last trip, in order to prevent that, the State 
Department had to revoke his passport. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I was not familiar with it. 

I have no grievance against the Children’s Bureau, but I think the 
voluntary agencies have demonstrated they have been able to handle 
this job, and we have well-qualified child welfare workers all over 
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the United States working on it day in and day out. And the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau may just add some additional regulations to which 
people are already objecting. 

One final suggestion, and that is in line with the question raised 
before. I think it might be well to extend the expiration date of the 
act for 6 months or a year in order to give us an opportunity to finish 
the job. It might be well to set a cut-off date on assurances, as you 
suggested. If so, we know where we stand. 

Senator Lancer. Monsignor Swanstrom, I was amazed as a mem- 
ber of the Kefauver committee in the hearings we have had to find 
there is such a terrific demand for children; that some people pay all 
the way from $2,500 to $5,000 apiece—— 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Sure. 

Senator Lancer. To shyster lawyers—— 

Monsignor Swanstrom. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. In order to get hold of a child. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Sure. 

Senator Lancer. Now, in view of the fact that, as Congressman 
Judd stated, we have all those thousands of orphans over there living 
in destitute circumstances, why shouldn’t this country take all the 
orphans that we could possibly get over here? You said there are a 
hundred thousand people, in your judgment, who want children. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I might have set that high. There are 
several thousand. There might be a hundred thousand. I know 
every child-placing agency in the United States has more applications 
than they can possibly fulfill. 

Senator Langer. I think you are low, because I took a poll in my 
State. We havea populaton of about 621 ,000, and in almost no time 
we had about 150 applications. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I would bring over as many as we possibly 
could, provided we did it with certain “safeguards that the families 
who were going to take the children were carefully investigated and 
qualified to do it—that it could be certain that the children would be 
better off in the United States than they would be some place else. 

But, Senator, you will be interested in this: In Italy they have hun- 
dreds of thousands of orphans as a result of the war. The relatives 
even of the third or fourth degree just do not want to surrender those 
children, though they are living in institutions. You can’t under- 
stand it, but it is that little tie of blood and affection. 

Miss Guturipce. Surely. I found that, too, Father, when I was 
over there. Is it not true under Italian law it is very hard to adopt 
an Italian child¢ Even the surviving parent cannot give his or her 
consent. Such parent may only give consent for the support and 

maintenance and for the child to be taken out of the countr y, but when 
the child comes over here the nearest Italian consul has to agree to the 
adoption. 

Monsignor Swansrrom. Senator I worked for a year or so on the 
placement of colored children. It is not too easy to find homes for 
these mixed colored and white children like the orphans in Germany 
and Japan. It is difficult to find home placements for them. 

Miss Guturipee. Is that not due to State law? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Sure, State laws and finding families who 

can probably care for them. 

We should do as much as we possibly can to bring relief. 
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Miss Gururivce. Monsignor Swanstrom, will you introduce the 
other monsignor with you? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. This is Msgr. A. J. Wyinslo. 

May I add that I agree with Congressman Judd that it would be 
well to bring in as many of those Chinese refugees as we possibly can. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you. 

Senator Lanerr. Thank you, Monsignor. 

Call the next witness. 

Miss Gutruriper. Mr. Gerety, from the Department of State. 


STATEMENT OF PIERCE GERETY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
REFUGEE RELIEF ACT, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Gerety. Thank you. 

As you know, I am the Deputy Administrator of the Refugee Relief 
Act, and I am grateful to have this opportunity to testify on the bills 
that you have introduced, which are numbers—— 

Miss Gururince. Mr. Gerety, will you begin with S. 3570? 

Mr. Gerery. Surely. 

T would like to say first that these bills, of course, I think we have 
already reported to you officially we support all of them. They do 
not encompass all of the suggestions that the President made in a 
special message to the Congress in May of 1955, but they do, I think, 
encompass pretty well the changes, the modifications that he made 
in his suggestions in his state of the Union message. 

T would like to say that my support of these bills is not to indicate 
any lack of support for the other very good suggestions that were 
made by the President in this regard. 

I would like to also mention the fact that we have received the letter 
dated February 16, 1956, from the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service which was addressed to the President, 
and copies of which I am sure have been given to your committee, 
which set forth a number of proposed legislative changes, and it is 
my opinion that all of these changes are in harmony with the sugges- 
tions that the President made in his two messages. 

And I believe that, while there may be some technical reservations 
about some parts of it, that in substance the principles, the objectives 
ny all in harmony with what we support in the administration of 
this act. 

I would also like to say that I listened with particular interest to 
Congressman Judd’s description of the situation in the Far East, and 
his proposal goes beyond the scope of the bills which are now before 
you, but I certainly support the statement without any reservation 
whatsoever. 

Senator Lancer. I am delighted to know that. 

Miss Gururivce. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I introduce the 
reports from the Department of State ? 

Senator Lancer. They will be introduced and put in the record. 

(The reports from the Department of State follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, May 2, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES QO. EASTLAND, 


Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR EASTLAND: Reference is made to the letter from the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of April 4, 1956, transmitting S. 3570, to increase the 
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number of visas authorized to be issued to eligible orphans under the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, and for other purposes, and to the Department’s interim 
acknowledgement on April 9, 1956. 
The Department favors the enactment of this amendment. 
The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C, Hct, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 2, 1956. 
Hon. JAMeEs O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 


Deak SENATOR EASTLAND: Reference is made to the letter from the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of April 4, 1956, transmitting S. 3571, to extend the 
time during which visas may be issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
and to the Department’s interim acknowledgment on April 9, 1956. 

The Department favors the enactment of this amendment. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert ©. HIxt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 2, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES QO. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR BASTLAND: Reference is made to the letter from the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of April 4, 1956, transmitting S. 3572, to provide 
for the issuance of a number of visas to permit the entry into the United States 
of certain aliens afflicted with tuberculosis, and to the Department’s interim 
acknowledgment on April 9, 1956. 

The Department favors the enactment of this amendment. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. H1r1z, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 2, 1956. 
Hon. JAMEs O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR EasTLAnp: Reference is made to the letter from the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of April 4, 1956, transmitting S. 3573, to permit 
any voluntary agency recognized by the Department of State to submit assur- 
ances in behalf of certain aliens seeking to enter the United States, and to the 
Department’s interim acknowledgment on April 9, 1956. 

The Department favors the enactment of this amendment. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Hint, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, May 2, 1956. 
Hon. JAMEs O. EASTLAND, 


Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR EASTLAND: Reference is made to the letter from the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee on April 4, 1956, transmitting S. 3574, to provide 
for the allocation of certain special nonquota immigrant visas which are author- 
ized to be issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, and to the Department’s 
interim acknowledgment on April 9, 1956. 

The Department favors the enactment of this amendment. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Hix, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, May 2, 1956. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 


Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR EAsTLAND: Reference is made to the letter from the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of April 18, 1956, transmitting S. 3606, to amend 
section 4 (a) (11) of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 so as to permit the issuance 
cf visas to certain refugees residing in the Far East, and to the Department’s 
interim acknowledgment on April 20, 1956. 

The Department favors the enactment of this amendment. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert C. HI, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 

Mr. Gerery. Our position on these bills that are before you, Senator, 
is based on the experience we have had and the present state of our visa 
issuance. 

As you know, we have issued about 103,000 visas as of this morning 
of the 209,000 authorized, and we find that we have an oversubscription 
for the visas allotted under the act in most of the categories, but there 
are several categories, those principally being the ones provided for 
Germany, Austria, and for the Netherlands, and section 4 (a) (11), the 
nonindigenous or the non-Asiatic refugees in the Far East, for which 
we do not have as many takers as we have visas to give, and I would 
like to say that we therefore support this proposal which is made in 
your bills for a redistribution of the numbers. 

It would be an equitable redistribution, in our opinion. And, of 
course, if you saw fit to increase the total number of visas beyond the 
209,000 in the way proposed by Congressman Judd, we would be de- 
lighted to administer those provisions and issue those visas. 

I would like to say that, in my opinion, it is extremely urgent that 
if there is to be a reallocation of visas under this act or any additional 
numbers are to be made available that that action be taken almost 
immediately. And as the reason for that I think I would mention two 
specific facts. 

One is this: That the only practical method by which the United 
States escapee program is able to offer an opportunity for resettlement 
in the United States to any of the escapees from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who have found asylum in the NATO countries of Western 
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Europe is under the provision of section 4 (a) (3), which made 10,000 
visas available to escapees in that category. Now, the fact is that the 
number of visas there authorized is way oversubscribed, and I am very 
much afraid that we are going to have to announce almost immediately 
that we will not take any more applications under that section. 

Now, that, I am afraid, will be a very bad, damaging psychological 
blow to the entire escapee program to have us say—and I feel this par- 
ticular responsibility now since the escapee program has been trans- 
ferred to my jurisdiction—for me to say, on one hand, I can’t take 
any more applications for visas from escapees in the NATO countries, 
at the same time that I am trying to administer a program which 
would take care of those who have defected. It puts me in a very 
difficult position. And I think that it is extremely important that this 
be brought to the Senate’s attention. 

Senator Lancer. I understand you talked to Chairman Eastland 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Gerery. I did. 

Senator Lancer. Do you suppose we could use your good offices to 
get a special meeting where we could have Congressman Judd and 
Senator Neuberger and yourself present 

Mr. Gerery. I certainly would be delighted to participate in it and 
ask for it. Anything that I could do that would bring that about I 
would support. 

Senator Lancer. You see, we only meet on Mondays, and we are 
way behind in our calendar. If we could have a special meeting next 
Wednesday or Thursday, if we could arrange a special meeting of the 
Judiciary Committee, as we do in many instances, would you be avail- 
able, Congressman Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerety. This matter is so important, Senator, that I will be 
available at your command or Senator Eastland’s any time, day or 
night, weekday or Sunday, to get this settled. It is an extremely im- 
portant matter. 

Senator Lancer. Very kind of you indeed. 

Mr. Grrery. Now, the other reason that it is important that we 
know with some speed whether we are to have reallocation of visas is 
the fact that in many of the categories where we are issuing visas with 
great speed, we are in the position of having to close up shop very 
quickly. 

Take the situation in Greece for example. If we complete the issu- 
ance of all of the visas there within the next few months, it means that 
before that time we will have had to dispose of the staff or some parts 
of the staff which is engaged in the processing of those visas, and if 
after disposing of the staff and incurring the obligation to pay trans- 
portation costs back to the United States for the people that we have 
terminated we then find that the Congress gives us additional visas 
to issue, we would be in a very, very difficult administrative position. 
We would be trying to start a machine that had already stalled and 
that took a long time, perhaps getting going, but it is running well 
now, I think, and we would like to keep it running. 

Now, as for the specific provisions, your bill S. 3570 would increase 
the number of visas authorized to be issued to eligible orphans from 
— to 9,000. We support that proposal. I think that is very desir- 
able. 
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Senator Lancer. Is not 9,000 too small ? 

Mr. Gerery. Well, I think perhaps it is too small, but I would 
assume that this would be reexamined. In other words, this 5,000 addi- 
tional under your provision would permit us to issue them during the 
next couple of years. I think if we issued an additional 5,000 in the 
next couple of years it would be about all that the voluntary agencies 
and the Department of State working together can handle. 

The issuance of visas in the orphan cases if they are going to be 
issued properly—and we are opposed on general principles to the 
proxy adoption method—working with the voluntary agencies on the 
adoption matter takes a bit of time, and I think if it were reexamined 
by the Congress at another time after we get these additional 5,000, 
that would be satisfactory. 

Certainly there is a big demand by people in this country as reported 
to me by the agencies to get orphans overseas, but it is not just a simple 
matter of going overseas and plucking them out of an orphanage and 
bringing them home. 

So I would support this program in its present form. 

We do support also, and think it is very desirable, the proposal to 
increase the age limit from 10 to 14 years. In that connection the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies proposed that if you put a 
14-year age limit in it that there be a special provision that brothers 
or sisters—I think that is what the “sibling” word means that the 
agencies like to use—up to age 16 be permitted to get visas also in order 
to prevent a separation of families. I think that is a very, very desir- 
able thing. 

Miss Gururwer. Mr. Gerety, may I ask you a question at that point ? 
Is it true that at the age of 14 they have to undergo a security check, 
that an orphan would have to undergo a security check? I have heard 
in Europe in some places that it is true because at that age they are 
required to begin military training in some countries. 

Mr. Gerery. Well, the provisions of section 11 do not in and of 
themselves make any exception to the security requirements. We have 
taken the position that it would be preposterous to engage in much 
of a security check on a child under 14—or 14 or under. And for 
that reason we do not make the check. 

I think that if the age limit were raised we would reexamine the 
thing. We would not certainly wish to indulge in investigation 
of children, to see whether they were acceptable morally and so forth 
to come in, below an age where they might be considered to be 
answerable for their own errors—— 

Miss Gururinee. Thank you. 

Mr. Gerery. Or sins of commission. 

We also think the provision you have in your bill which would 
make the orphan visa valid for more than 4 months for those people 
who have adopted while serving overseas is a very desirable thing, 
that it will eliminate a lot of unnecessary expense which is now im- 
posed on people serving abroad. 

Senate 3571 is your bill which would change the present expiration 
date from December 31, 1956, in two ways. It would provide that 
assurances would have to be filed—or rather could not be filed with 
the Administrator after October 31, 1956, and then would permit 
us to continue to process the cases, if the assurances got in before 
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that time, through 1957. I consider this suggestion very, very desir- 
able. I think this bill should pass. 

I would like to point out to you one of the reasons that I favor 
changing the method of stating the termination of the act. As it is 
presently stated, the only termination is a final day for the issuance of 
a visa. Under that system we are bound to have people who have 
filed applications for visas shortly before we are prevented by law 
from issuing the visa, and we are going to have a lot of what are 
called pipeline cases where the people think they got their application 
in on time but because of the provision of the law the Department can- 
not issue the visa. 

So we would much rather have the law state a final time for the 
tiling of the application or the assurance and then a reasonable time 
thereafter for us to process the case. And I consider this very 
reasonable. 

Now, this would be reasonable if we get our changes in the law 
reasonably soon. But if the new allotment or redistribution of visas 
is made late in the summer, then this provision extending the date 
to October 31, making a cutoff date of October 31, would be too close 
to the change in the law and we would not be able to process it. 

So that we approve this date as of the moment on the assumption 
that the Congress will act rather quickly on this whole proposal. 

Senate bill 3572 would provide for the issuance of a thousand visas 
to people who now are barred, members of families, where other mem- 
‘ bers are found to be acceptable but one member has tuberculosis in a 
form which, under standards which might be established by the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Surgeon General, would not endanger the 
public health of the United States. We think that this is a very 
desirable humanitarian provision, and we support this proposal. 

Senate 3573 is your bill which would authorize any voluntary agency 
to submit assurances on behalf of certain aliens, well, these refugees, 
to come into the United States. We consider this a very desirable 
change, and in many ways it would permit the refugees to come in 
under a better kind of sponsorship than is true in certain cases now. 

S. 3574, which was introduced by you, Senator, provides for reallo- 
cation of the numbers in the way that has been described here in testi- 
mony that you have already heard. It would make the escapee visas 
which are now available in Germany and Austria only available to 
the amount of 40,000 for escapees in Germany, Austria, or any of the 
countries of Western Europe—any of the NATO countries. And I 
might say that we would not be opposed to enlarging that to take care 
of certain countries that are not NATO countries, as has been sug- 
gested by the American Council of Voluntary Agencies. 

If a person qualifies as an escapee from behind the Iron Curtain and 
if the intent of Congress is to give special consideration in the ad- 
mission to the United States of such escapees, I do not think it makes 
any difference where they happen to have found asylum. If they have 
qualified under the law on other grounds, their geographical situation 
should not bar them. 

Well, of course, this also provides in S. 3574, for 20,000 additional 
numbers to Italy and 10,000 to Greece. We support this without any 
reservation whatsoever. 
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I think the only other bill you have before you at the moment, or at 
least that was mentioned in your letter asking me to come, was S. 3606. 

Miss Gururiper. That is right. 

Mr. Gerety. And that would provide for the issuance of the section 
4 (a) 11 visas to Asiatic refugees in the Far East and would give recog- 
nition to the fact that, as has been testified to by Congressman Judd, 
the Europeans for whom this section was originally intended have not 
been able to come from behind the, I don’t know what they call it, the 
Bamboo Curtain | guess, from the China mainland at any rate, and in 
sufficient numbers to use all those visas. And we cuales would like 
to use them for very many deserving Chinese refugees who are pres- 
ently on our rolls in Hong Kong and for whom we are going to have 
no visas when the time comes unless there is a change in that respect. 

I certainly would be prepared to support Congressman Judd’s pro- 
posal to increase the numbers even beyond that provided by this 
change in 8. 3606. 

I think that covers all of the specific bills you have in mind. 

Senator Lanoer. Thank you. 

Mr. Gerery. If you have any particular questions 

Senator Lancer. We are very grateful to you. Iam glad you sup- 
port it. 

Miss Gururivce. Mr. Chairman, may we have introduced in the 
record Public Law 203 together with the suggested amending bills? 

Senator Lancer. They will be introduced. 
4 i Public Law 203, together with the suggested amending bills, 

ollow :) 





[PusLtic Law 203—83p ConGREss] 


[CHAPTER 336—l1sT SEssION] 
[H. R. 6481] 


AN ACT For the relief of certain refugees, and orphans, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953”. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) “Refugee” means any person in a country or area which is neither 
Communist nor Communist-dominated, who because of persecution, fear of per- 
secution, natural calamity or military operations is out of his usual place of abode 
and unable to return thereto, who has not been firmly resettled, and who is in 
urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life or for transportation. 

(b) “Escapee” means any refugee who, because of persecution or fear of per- 
secution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, fled from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics or other Communist, Communist-dominated or Com- 
munist-occupied area of Europe including those parts of Germany under military 
occupation by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and who cannot return 
thereto because of fear of persecution on account of race, religion or political 
opinion. 

(c) “German expellee” means any refugee of German ethnic origin residing in 
the area of the German Federal Republic, western sector of Berlin, or in Austria 
who was born in and was forcibly removed from or forced to flee from Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas provisionally 
under the administration or control or domination of any such countries, except 
the Soviet zone of military occupation of Germany. 

(d) “Administrator” means the administrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs established in the Department of State pursuant to subsection 
(b) of section 104 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
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SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS ; NUMBERS 


Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be issued two hundred five thousand 
special nonquota immigrant visas to aliens, specified in section 4of this Act, seek- 
ing to enter the United States as immigrants and to their spouses and their un- 
married sons or daughters under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons or 
stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, if accompany- 
ing them. 

ALLOCATION OF SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS 


Sec. 4. (a) Special nonquota immigrant visas authorized to be issued under 
section 3 of this Act shall be allotted as follows: 

(1) No to exceed fifty-five thousand visas to German expellees residing in the 
area of the German Federal Republic or in the western sectors of Berlin or in 
Austria: Provided, That the visas issued under this paragraph shall be issued 
only in the German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin or in 
Austria. 

(2) Not to exceed thirty-five thousand visas to escapees residing in the area 
of the German Federal Republic or the western sectors of Berlin or in Austria: 
Provided, That the visas issued under this paragraph shall be issued only in the 
yerman Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin or in Austria. 

(3) Not to exceed ten thousand visas to escapees residing within the European 
continental limits of the member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran or in the Free Territory of Trieste and who are 
not nationals of the area in which they reside: Provided, That such visas shall 
be issued only in the area or areas mentioned in this paragraph. 

(4) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who (a) during World War II 
were members of the armed forces of the Republic of Poland, (b) were honorably 
discharged from such forces, (c) reside on the date of the enactment of this Act 
in the British Isles, and (d) have not acquired British citizenship. 

(5) Not to exceed forty-five thousand visas to refugees of Italian ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste: Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in the area or areas 
mentioned in this paragraph. 

(6) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to persons of Italian ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste, who qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), 
(3) or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, 
That such visas shall be issued only in Italy or in the Free Territory of Trieste. 

(7) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Greek ethnic origin 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in Greece. 

(8) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Greek ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece, who qualify under 
any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3) or (4) of section 203 (a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, That such visas shall be 
issued only in Greece. 

(9) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Dutch ethnic origin 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands: 
Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands. 

(10) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Dutch ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands, who 
qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3) or (4) of 
section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands. 

(11) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees, residing within the district 
of an American consular office in the Far East: Provided, That such visas shall 
be issued only in said consular office district and only to refugees who are not 
indigenous to the area described in this paragraph. 

(12) Not to exceed three thousand visas to refugees, residing within the 
district of an American consular office in the Far East: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in said consular office district and only to refugees who 
are indigenous to the area described in this paragraph. 

(13) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees of Chinese ethnic origin 
whose passports for travel to the United States are endorsed by the Chinese 
National Governmnet or its authorized representatives. 

(14) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who on the date of the 
enactment of this Act are eligible to receive assistance from the United Nations 
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Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: Provided, 
That such visas shall be issued only in the area described in this paragraph. 

(b) The allotments provided in subsection (a) of this section shall be available 
for the issuance of immigrant visas to the spouses and unmarried sons or 
daughters under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons or stepdaughters 
and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, referred to in section 3 of this 
Act, of persons referred to in subsection (a) of this section. 


ORPHANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Not to exceed four thousand special nonquota immigrants visas 
may be issued to eligible orphans as defined in this Act who are under ten years 
of age at the time the vista is issued: Provided, That not more than two such 
special nonquota immigrant visas may be issued to eligible orphans adopted 
or to be adopted by any one United States citizens and spouse, unless necessary 
to prevent the separation of brothers and sisters. 

(b) When used in this Act the term “eligible orphan” shall mean an alien 
child (1) who is an orphan because of the death or disappearance of both 
parents, or because of abandonment or desertion by, or separation or loss from, 
both parents, or who has only one parent due to the death or disappearance 
of, abandonment or desertion by, or separation or loss from the other parent 
and the remaining parent is incapable of providing care for such orphan and has 
in writing irrevocably released him for emigration and adoption; (2) (a) who 
has been lawfully adopted abroad by a United States citizen and spouse, or (b) 
for whom assurances, satisfactory to the consular officer to whom a visa appli- 
eation on behalf of the orphan is made, have been given by a United States 
citizen and spouse that if the orphan is admitted into the United States they 
will adopt him in the United States and will care for him properly; and (3) 
who is ineligible for admission into the United States solely because of the 
nonpreference portion of the quota to which he would otherwise be chargeable 
is oversubscribed by applicants registered on the consular waiting list at the 
time his visa application is made: Provided, That no natural parent of any 
eligible orphan who shall be admitted into the United States pursuant to this 
Act shall thereafter, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded any right, privi- 
lege, or status under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

(c) The assurances required in this section shall be in lieu of the assurances 
required in section 7 of this Act. 





ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS 


Sec. 6. Any alien who establishes that prior to July 1, 1953, he lawfully entered 
the United States as a bona fide nonimmigrant and that because of events which 
have occurred subsequent to his entry into the United States he is unable 
to return to the country of his birth, or nationality, or last residence, because 
of persecution or fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political 
opinion, may, within one year after the effective date of this Act, apply to the 
Attorney General of the United States for an adjustment of his immigration 
status. If the Attorney General shall, upon consideration of all the facts and 
circumstances of the case, determine that such alien has been of good moral 
character for the preceding five years and that the alien was physically present 
in the United States on the date of the enactment of this Act and is other- 
wise qualified under all other provisions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act except that the quota to which he is chargeable is oversubscribed, the 
Attorney General shall report to the Congress all the pertinent facts in the case. 
If, during the session of the Congress in which a case is reported or prior to the 
end of the session of the Congress next following the session in which a case is 
reported, the Congress passes a concurrent resolution stating in substance that 
it approves the granting of the status of an alien lawfully admitted for perman- 
ent residence to such alien, the Attorney General is authorized, upon the payment 
of the required visa fee, which shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the account of miscellaneous receipts, to record the alien’s lawful 
admission for permanent residence as of the date of the passage of such con- 
current resolution. If, within the above specified time, the Congress does not 
pass such a concurrent resolution, or, if either the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives passes a resolution stating in substance that it does not approve the 
granting of the status of an alien lawfully admitted for permanent residence, the 
Attorney General shall thereupon deport such alien in the manner provided by 
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law: Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not be applicable to any 
aliens admitted into the United States under the provisions of Public Law 584, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, sectond session (60 Stat. 754), Public Law 402, Eightieth 
Congress, second session (62 Stat. 6): Provided further, That the number of 
aliens who shall be granted the status of aliens lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence pursuant to this section shall not exceed five thousand. 


ASSURANCES 


Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise herein provided, no visa shall be issued to any 
alien under this Act unless an assurance, in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated pursuant to this Act, shall first have been given by a citizen or citizens of 
the United States that such alien, if admitted into the United States, will be 
suitably employed without displacing some other person from employment and 
that such alien and the members of such alien’s family who shall accompany 
such alien and who propose to live with such alien will not become public charges 
and will have housing without displacing some other person from such housing. 
The spouse and unmarried dependent sons and daughters under twenty-one years 
of age, including stepsons and stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted 
prior to July 1, 1953, of such alien, shall not be required to have such assurances 
made in their behalf. The assurances shall be submitted to the Administrator 
and it shall be the duty of the Administrator to verify the authenticity and bona 
tides of such assurances and such assurances shall be subject to final acceptance 
and approval by consular and immigration officers. Blanket assurances, or 
assurances not submitted by a responsible individual citizen or citizens, shall 
not be considered as satisfying the requirements of this section. The assurances 
for employment and housing shall be indexed and filed in such manner so as to 
show the specific address or addresses in the United States in which both the 
employment and housing are available, the type of employment and housing 
which are available, and the conditions and terms of the employment. Each 
assurance shall be a personal obligation of the individual citizen or citizens giving 
or submitting such assurance. This subsection shall have no applicability to 
the alien eligible under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of section 4 (a) of this Act, 
if such alien provides satisfactory evidence that he will not become a public 
charge. 

(b) Any alien admitted under this Act and subsequently determined fo have 
been inadmissible under the provisions of this Act at the time of entry shall, 
irrespective of the date of his entry, be taken into custody and deported in the 
manner provided by sections 242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 208-214). 

(c) Assistance rendered an alien in connection with his transportation to and 
resettlement in the United States shall not be regarded as a cause for excludability 
as an alien likely to become a public charge. No alien with respect te whom 
assurances have been furnished as provided in this section shall be deemed to be 
a pauper under paragraph (8) of section 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (66 Stat. 182). 

(d) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless he shali present to the consular officer at the time of making 
application for a visa or to the immigration officer at the time of application for 
admission (1) a valid unexpired passport or other suitable travel document, or 
document of identity or nationality, or other documentary evidence that he will 
be assured of readmission to the country of his nationality, foreign residence or 
in which he obtains a visa under this Act and (2) a certificate of readmission 
guaranteeing his readmission to the country in which he obtains a visa under 
this Act if it is subsequently found that he obtained a visa under this Act by 
fraud or by misrepresenting a material fact. 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Sec. 8. The Secretary of State may, for the purposes of this Act, make such 
arrangements with foreign governments and with the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration as are necessary and appropriate for the purpose 
of financing the overseas transportation of persons who may be issued visas under 
this Act, such arrangements to be mutually beneficial to the economies of the 
United States and the countries concerned, as well as to such persons. Such 
arrangements, where appropriate, may seek to enable immigrants under this Act 
to transfer into dollar currency personal assets necessary for defraying the cost 
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of transportation and for use in the United States. Arrangements between the 
United States and the other governments concerned and the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration should also provide for such cooperation and 
assistance as may be required in the administration of the program authorized 
under this Act in the territory of the intending immigrant’s residence. All trans- 
portation by ships or airplanes of aliens under this Act to the United States, the 
cost of which is defrayed in whole or in part by the Government of the United 
States, shall be by ships or airplanes registered under the United States flag, if 
available. 

Sec. 9. Within the categories established in section 4 of this Act the determina- 
tion of the eligibility of persons to receive visas and of the admissibility of such 
persons into the United States under this Act shall be made without discrimina- 
tion in favor of or against a race, religion, or the national origin of such persons. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM VISA FEES 


Sec. 10. Persons receiving visas under this Act shall be exempt from paying the 
fees prescribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 281 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 230-231). 


SECURITY AND OTHER INVESTIGATION ; EFFECT OF MISREPRESENTATION 


Sec. 11. (a) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into 
the United States unless there shall have first been a thorough investigation and 
written report made and prepared by such investigative agency or agencies of 
the Government of the United States as the President shall designate, regarding 
such person’s character, reputation, mental and physical health, history and 
eligibility under this Act, and such investigations in each case shall be conducted 
in a manner and in such time as the investigative agency or agencies shall 
determine to be necessary. 

(b) No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States 
under this Act if the consular officer or the immigration officer knows or has 
reason to believe that such person is ineligible for a visa or is subject to execlu- 
sion from the United States under any provision of the immigration laws or is 
not eligible under the terms of this Act. 

(c) No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States 
under this Act unless the consular officer and the immigration officer, after an 
inspection and examination of such person abroad, are entirely satisfied upon 
the basis of affirmative evidence adduced by the applicant that the applicant has 
established his eligibility for a visa and his admissibility into the United States 
under ths Act and under the immigration laws and regulations: Provided, That 
no person to whom a visa shall be issued shall be exempt from inspection and 
examination at a port of entry. 

(d) No person shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless complete information shall be available regarding the his- 
tory of such person covering a period of at least two years immediately preced- 
ing his application for a visa: Provided, That this provision may be waived on 
the recommendation of the Secretaries of State and Defense when determined 
by them to be in the national interest. 

(e) Any person who shall make a material misrepresentation to any agency 
of the Government entrusted directly or indirectly with the administration, 
investigation, enforcement, or any other function relating to the implementa- 
tion of this Act, for the purpose of gaining admission into the United States as an 
alien eligible hereunder, shall be excluded from admission into the United States 
under section 212 (a) (19) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
183). 


PRIORITIES 


Sec. 12. Priorities in the consideration of visa applications under this Act, 
except in the case of applications filed under paragraph (6), (8) or (10) of 
section 4 (a), without priority in time of issuance of visas as between such 
priorities or as between priority and nonpriority cases under this Act shall be 
given to—- 

(1) Persons whose services or skills are needed in the United States, if such 
need has been certified to the Administrator, at his request, by the United States 
Employment Service and who are to be employed in a capacity calling for such 
services or such skills; and 
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(2) Persons who are (A) the parents of citizens of the United States, such 
citizens being at least twenty-one years of age, or (B) spouses or unmarried sons 
or daughters under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons or stepdaughters 
and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, of aliens lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, or (C) brothers, sisters, sons or daughters of citizens 
of the United States. ; 

Sec. 13. No priority in the consideration of visa applications under this Act 
shall be given to persons who were determined to be eligible or preliminarily 
eligible under the provisions of section (2) (c) of Public Law 774, Eightieth 
Congress, as amended, solely because such persons were determined to be so 
eligible or preliminarily eligible. 


PERSONS INELIGIBLE ; OATH ON ADMISSION } PENALTIES 


Sec. 14. (a) No visa shall be issued under this Act to any person who per- 
sonally advocated or assisted in the persecution of any person or group of persons 
because of race, religion, or national origin. 

(b) Before being issued a visa every alien eighteen years of age or older, 
authorized to be admitted under this Act, shall take and subscribe an oath or 
affirmation that he is not and never has been a person specified in subparagraph 
(A), (B), (C), (D), (BE), (F), (G), or (H) of section 212 (a) (28) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 184-186), except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (I) of such section, and shall be liable to prosecution for perjury if 
such oath or affirmation is willfully false. If any alien not entitled to be issued 
a visa under this Act and not entitled to be admitted into the United States shall 
nevertheless gain admission, such alien shall, regardless of the date of his entry, 
be taken into custody and deported in the manner provided in sections 242 and 
248 of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 208-214). 

(c) Any person or persons who shall knowingly violate, conspire to violate, 
induce or attempt to induce any person to violate any provision of this Act 
shall be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or shall be imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 


APPLICABILITY OF IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Sec. 15. Except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act all of the provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applicable 
under this Act. 

LOANS 


Sxc. 16. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to make loans not to exceed $5,000,000 
in the aggregate, to public or private agencies of the United States for the pur- 
pose of financing the transportation from ports of entry within the United States 
to the places of their resettlement, of persons receiving immigrant visas under 
this Act, and who lack resources to finance the expenses involved. Such loans, 
which shall mature not later than June 30, 1963, shall be made under rules and 
regulations promulgated pursuant to this Act: Provided, That such loans shall 
bear interest at a rate of 3 per centum per annum on the unpaid balance from 
their maturity date until final payment. No public or private agency shall be 
eligible to receive a loan under the provisions of this Act while such agency is 
in default in the payment of any loan made to it pursuant to the provisions of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 


ELIGIBLE ALIENS TO BE NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


Sec. 17. Any alien granted a visa under this Act shall be deemed a nonquota 
immigrant for the purposes of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
163). 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 18. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 19. The Administrator shall report to the President and the Congress on 
the operation of the program established under this Act on or about January 
15 and June 15 of each year and shall submit a final report not later than June 
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15, 1957. Such reports shall include full and complete details regarding the ad- 


ministration of the Act and the administration of the funds provided for in 
section 16 of this Act. 


_ TERMINATION 


our 20. No immigrant visa shall be issued under this Act after December 81, 


Approved August 7, 1953. 





[S. 3570, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To increase the number of visas authorized to be issued to eligible orphans under 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) section 5 (a) of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 is amended (1) by striking out “four thousand” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “nine thousand”, and (2) by striking out “ten years” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “fourteen years”. 


(b) Section 5 of such Act is amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(d) Any visa issued under this section to any eligible orphan who has been 
lawfully adopted abroad by a United States citizen and spouse while such 
citizen is serving abroad in the United States Armed Forces, or is employed 
abroad by the United States Government, or is temporarily abroad on business, 
shall be valid until such time as the adoptive citizen parent returns to the 
United States in due course of his service or business.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, visas may be issued 
under this section to eligible orphans until December 31, 1959. 





[S. 3571, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To extend the time during which visas may be issued under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 20 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 20. (a) No visa shall be issued under this Act to any applicant unless 
assurances in his behalf have been filed with the Administrator on or before 
October 31, 1956. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, no visa shall be issued under 
this Act after December 31, 1957.” 





[S. 3572, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


rovide for the issuance of a number of visas to permit the entry into the 
2 rrr ie United States of certain aliens afflicted with tuberculosis 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 4 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 (67 Stat. 400; 50 U. S. C. App. 1971) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) (1) Not more than one thousand aliens in Austria, Germany, Greece, and 
Italy may be issued visas and be admitted to the United States under the terms 
and within the numerical limitations of this Act irrespective of the fact that they 
are found ineligible to receive visas or inadmissible to the United States under 
section 212 (a) (6) of the Immigration and Nationality Act insofar as it relates 
to aliens afflicted with tuberculosis. No alien shall be issued a visa under the 
provisions of this subsection unless (A) it is shown that arrangements satis- 
factory to the Attorney General and the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service have been made that such alien, when admitted to the 
United States, will not become a public charge, and will not endanger the public 
health, and (B) such alien is a member of a family unit, consisting of qualified 
applicants for a visa under the provisions of this Act, which he intends to 
accompany or follow to join in the United States. The provisions of section 7 
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(a) of this Act shall not apply to any alien receiving a visa under the provisions 
of this subsection, but the Administrator shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necesssary for a special assurance to satisfy the requirements of the 
provisions of this subsection. 

“(2) No visa shall be issued under this subsection to any applicant unless 
special assurances as provided for in subsection (d) (1) of this section have 
been filed in his behalf with the Administrator on or before October 31, 1956. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, visas may be issued under 
this subsection until December 31, 1957.” 


[S. 3573, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To permit nop) setiaets agency recognized by the Department of State to submit 
assurances in behalf of certain aliens seeking to enter the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 7 (a) of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 is amended by inserting immediately after “citizen or citizens of the 


United States” the following: “, or by any voluntary agency recognized by the 
Department of State,”. 





[S. 3574, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the allocation of certain special nonquota immigrant visas which 
are authorized to be issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) section 4 (a) of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1958 is amended by striking out paragraphs numbered one through ten 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) Not to exceed thirty-five thousand visas to German expellees residing 
in the area of the German Federal Republic or in the western sectors of Berlin 
or in Austria: Provided, That the visas issued under this paragraph shall be 
issued only in the German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin 
or in Austria. 

“(2) Not to exceed forty thousand visas to escapees residing within the 
European continental limits of the member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the western sectors of Berlin, Austria, Turkey, Sweden, Iran, 
and Trieste: Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in the area or 
areas mentioned in this paragraph. 

“(3) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who (a) during World 
War II were members of the armed forces of the Republic of Poland, (b) were 
honorably discharged from such forces, (c) reside on the date of the enactment 
of this Act in the British Isles, and (d) have not acquired British citizenship. 

“*(4) Not to exceed forty-five thousand visas to refugees of Italian ethnic 
origin, residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free 
Territory of Trieste: Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in the area 
or areas mentioned in this paragraph. 

(5) Not to exceed thirty-five thousand visas to persons of Italian ethnic 
origin, residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free 
Territory of Trieste, who qualify under any of the preferences specified in 
paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act: Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in Italy or in the 
Free Territory of Trieste. 

“(6) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Greek ethnic origin 
residing on the date of the enactment of this act in Greece: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in Greece. 

“(7) Not to exceed twelve thousand visas to persons of Greek ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece, who qualify under 
any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of section 203 (a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, That such visas shall be 
issued only in Greece. 

“(8) Not to exceed ten thousand visas to refugees of Dutch ethnic origin resid- 
ing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands: Pro- 
vided, That such visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands. 
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“(9) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Dutch ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands, who 
qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) 
of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands.” 

(b) Section 4 of such Act is amended by striking out subsection (c) thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) Any allotments of visas provided in paragraphs (4) and (5), paragraphs 
(6) and (7), paragraphs (8) and (9) of subsection (a) of this section, shall be 
available bilaterally within each of the three ethnic groups therein defined.” 

(c) Section 4 of such Act is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection : 

“(d) Any allotment of visas provided in this section which are unused by 
aliens who apply and for whom assurances are filed on or before October 31, 
1956, shall be available for the issuance of nonquota immigrant visas during 
the years 1957, 1958, and 1959, to escapees as defined in subsection (b) of section 
2 of this Act, and to eligible orphans as defined in section 5 of this Act, notwith- 
standing any other limitations contained in this Act. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, visas may be issued under this subsection until December 
31, 1959.” 

(d) Section 7 (a) of such Act is amended (1) by inserting immediately after 
“citizen or citizens of the United States” the following: “, or by any voluntary 
agency recognized by the Department of State”, and (2) by striking out the 
seventh and eighth sentences thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“This subsection shall have no applicability to the alien eligible under paragraph 
(5), (7), or (9) of section 4 (a) of this Act, if such alien provides satisfactory 
evidence that he will not become a public charge. No visa shall be issued under 
the allotment of forty-five thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph (4) of 
subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in Italy, or under the allotment of fifteen 
thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph (6) of subsection 4 (a) of this 
Act to refugees in Greece, or under the allotment of fifteen thousand visas 
heretofore made by paragraph (8) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in 
the Netherlands, to an alien who qualifies under the preferences specified in para- 
graph (2), (3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, until satisfactory evidence is presented to the responsible consular officer 
to establish that the alien in question will have suitable employment and housing, 
without displacing any other person therefrom, after arrival in the United 
States.” 

(e) Section 12 of such Act is amended by striking out “paragraph (6), (8), or 
(10)” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “paragraph (5), (7), or (9)”. 





[S. 3606, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 4 (a) (11) of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 so as to permit the 
issuance of visas to certain refugees residing in the Far East 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled, That section 4 (a) (11) of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 is amended by striking out the following: “and only to refugees who are 
not indigenous to the area described in this paragraph”. 


Miss Guturince. Mrs. Pettiss of the International Social Service. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. SUSAN T. PETTISS, INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Mrs. Pertiss. I appreciate the opportunity, Senator, to appear here 
to talk about our mutual concern of orphans. 

Il am Susan T. Pettiss, assistant director of the American Branch of 
the International Social Service. I have here a statement which 
I will be glad to file with you. 

I am here on behalf of the American branch of the International So- 
cial Service, and I would like to make some observations and com- 
ments, Senator. 
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Senator Langer. The statement will be filed. 

Mrs. Perriss. Perhaps while we are talking you might like to look 
at some of the pictures of some of the orphans which have come in 
under the orphan section of the relief act. 

Miss Guturipce. How many have gone to North Dakota? 

Mrs. Perriss. Senator Langer knows of one case of a young Hun- 
garian boy that came from Argentina. We worked together on that 
one. 

Senator Lancer. That is right. 

Miss GutHripcr. Was he a refugee? 

Mrs. Perriss. He was a refugee, a Hungarian orphan living in 
Argentina, who had become orphaned there by the death of his mother. 
His father had previously died in Hungary. And he came to the 
United States, to North Dakota, to his uncle and aunt who are adopting 
him. 

We have a set of very fine boys. 

The International Social Service, I think you know, Senator, 
functions through its network of branches in 15 different countries 
und correspondents in some 65 other countries, and we have been 
recognized by the Administrator of the Rufugee Relief Act as a 
qualified agency to participate in the orphans’ program. 

I think you will be interested to know that at this time we are in 
the process of assisting over 600 orphans to come to families in 48 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii, and these children are coming from 33 
different countries, so we have been able to accumulate considerable 
experience in the last 2 or 3 years in working in the orphans’ pro- 
gram. 

I think I would like to say, Senator, that we have found this sec- 
tion of the Refugee Relief Act to be quite a good law as far as 
children are concerned. Many of these children I think would have 
faced rather bleak futures in institutions and in some instances even 
discrimination and starvation. And here they have an opportunity 
to have the love of a mother and father and to be a part of a family. 

In America there are many homes waiting. Families have been 
eager to share the benefits of their life in a freedom-loving country, 
and it has been in the tradition of our country to have these children 
welcomed from the foreign countries. 

Among them, I think you know, there have been a certain number 
of stepchildren, stepchildren of illegitimate birth, it has been possible 
to come in with their mother to their father. Recently little Giovanni 
from Italy came in with his Italian mother to his Navy father who is 
now living in Florida. Some of the children are relative orphans, 
such as our orphan that went to North Dakota, and they have been able 
to come in and join their families. 

And, in addition, there have been many children living in foundling 
homes in Italy and Greece where adoption is not possible, and is rather 
difficult, as Monsignor Swanstrom explained. 

There have been children fathered by the American servicemen as 
we know living in other countries and countries particularly in the 
East where the children are in a different culture where ancestry wor- 
ship makes it difficult to accept children where the lineage is broken, 
and they have faced an extremely desperate situation. And right at 
the present time our agency is in the process of assisting over a hun- 
dred of these children, and 31 of the children have actually already 
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arrived in the United States with the assistance of social agencies and 
are now in their homes. 

We have felt that section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act has provided 
the proper protection both for the children and the family. The 

amily has been given the assurance that the child is healthy and nor- 
mal and that the legal relinquishment is in proper form so that there 
would be no Jater question about the adoption or adoptability of the 
child. And the child, who also is unable to select his parents, has had 
the benefit of social agencies whose workers have been trained in the 
business to use their skills in selecting the best possible parents for 
these children. It has also been assured that there would be a respon- 
sible agency standing by in case things went wrong to see that the 
child was resettled or replaced. 

For these reasons, we certainly would urge the extension of the 
bill as suggested in your S. 3570. And we would like also to urge that 
the numbers be increased from 4,000 to 9,000; that the age limit of 
eligible orphans be raised from 10 to 14, and with the possibility of 
raising it to 16 in order to keep siblings together. 

We certainly agree with the recommendation to extend the validity 
of each visa issued to an orphan abroad until such time as his parents, 
temporarily residing abroad, return to the United States. And we 
would wholeheartedly endorse the possibility of extending the section 
5 at least until December 1959. 

Your bill S. 3570, however, Senator, does not include a section which 
would preclude the recognition of proxy adoption as the basis for the 
issuance of an immigration visa, and from our long experience we 
would certainly hope that this could be done. The term “proxy 
adoption” is used here to describe the adoption of a child abroad by 
parents residing in the United States who are represented in the for- 
eign court by proxy. We consider this an unsound practice because it 
finalizes a legal parent-child relationship between a child and a fam- 
ily who have never seen each other. Its validity has been questioned in 
United States courts. It opens the door to the possibility of unserupu- 
lous persons charging large sums of money for the location and place- 
ment of adoptable children, well-meaning but misguided individuals 
indulging in self-styled placement operations, and such other unortho- 
dox practices as were recently investigated within the United States by 
the Kefauver committee. 

It is not necessary to resort to proxy adoptions, as section 5 of the 
Refugee Relief Act does provide for immigration and adoption of the 
foreign children with the protections of preplacement social investi- 
gations and assurance of the standby responsibility of a social agency 
until the legal adoption is completed. 

Bill S. 2113 introduced by Senator Watkins does include a provision 
to eliminate the recognition of proxy adoption as a basis for the 
issuance of immigration visas, coil we would certainly like to see that 
provision included in any bill passed. 

Senator Lancer. Make a note of that, Miss Guthridge. 

Miss Gururipee. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Perriss. Also, Senator, we would like to say that we have 
nothing but commendation to offer for the implementation and opera- 
tions of the Refugee Relief Office and its adminstrator under section 
5. We do have a concern, however, that should this section 5 be 
extended beyond the life of the Refugee Relief Office we would like 
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very much to see some official designation given to the Children’s 
Bureau in its continuing function. We feel that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare through its Children’s Bureau should 
have this official status in advising on policies and procedures as the 
appropriate United States governmental body established to develop 
and maintain child welfare standards. 

That Department should be in a position to define rules, regulations, 
and standards as to the selection, placement, and proper care of 
orphans, for adoption and to recommend criteria for recognition of 
qualified national or other social welfare agencies to cooperate in the 
orphans program. 

With these comments and any questions that I could answer for you, 
I would like to certainly urge that as speedy action as possible be 
given to particularly the extension, as all of us who are working in 
this operation are beginning to feel tremendous pressures now from 
the rather frantic families who see their opportunity of having a 
child in their home disappearing. And certainly in the countries 
where there are children, such as Korea, where the situation is so 
desperate. And we would hope that before long we could give them 
the assurance that the United States will be continuing to give them 
the opportunity to emigrate. 

Senator Lancer. What country did you say ? 

Mrs. Pertiss. Korea. 

Senator Lancer. Korea? 

Mrs, Pertiss. Yes. 

Senator Langer. Well, thank you very much. 

Miss Guturiner. Is Dr. Cox or Mr. Whiting here? 

(No response. ) 

Miss Gururince. Mr. Scopus? 

Mr. Lamperson. He is still m New York. He might be able to be 
here by early afternoon. 

Miss Gururiver. Mr. Lamberson. 


STATEMENT OF LEO J. LAMBERSON, SUPREME PRESIDENT, 
ORDER OF AHEPA 


Mr. Lamperson. First of all, Senator, I would like to say we are here 
representing the Order of AHEPA, which is the largest Greek-Ameri- 
can organization, operating in every State of the Union. 

Senator Lancer. I might say I am a member of it. 

Mr. Lamperson. I recall, sir. From North Dakota. 

Senator Lancer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lamperson. We were operating under the old Displaced Per- 
sons Act some 5 or 6 years ago and sort of got our feet wet in this line 
of activity, and, of course, when the 1953 act came into effect we have 
been operating very closely with it and have now reached fourth place 
of the 33 agencies. And according to the report of Mr. Gerety, the 
fifth semiannual report, we have filed over 2,044 applications, which 
is practically 9914 percent, for Greek people. 

Our phase of this testimony and report will be mostly, exclusively, 
with the Greek phase of the program, because that is the only country 
we are actually operating in, and probably 98 percent of the members 
of our fraternal organization with its auxiliaries throughout the 
country are of Greek extraction. 
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Of these 2,000 assurances that have been filed up to December 31, 
according to the report, more than a third of these were filed since 
last August. And by the time the applications had been processed 
over here by the State Department—they call it verified—and trans- 
mitted to the consul, set up for filing of index and folders and the like, 
which would take a matter of more than 3 months, we found ourselves 
that after cutoff date for Greek assurances which was the first under 
the program of November 28 that the American consul in Greece, 
for the reasons that Mr. Gerety stated, has not been able to refer any 
of those cases filed in August until November to investigation where 
the preliminary processing took place over there since January 3, 1956, 
which makes quite a few of them out on the limb, so to speak. They 
have gotten so far, but in view of the visas having been issued as of the 
week ending April 20, over 14,200, it leaves something like over 2,500 
remaining visas. 

You will notice, as represented by Mr. Gerety, we have over 15,000 
applicants. That means each one needing a visa. 

Unfortunately, however, in some of these cases filed previously, we 
had filed for the husband or the head of the family, and due to change 
in plans or marriages and the like, amendments would have to be 
filed later with the consul that would include the wife to accompany or, 
in a few cases, where the child was born between the time of the origi- 
nal assurance being filed here and the time they were ready to be visaed 
over there. 

We have prepared some recommendations on the various phases of 
this. I can’t recall the bills all by number, but I would like to say 
that generally many of the provisions that have been proposed are 
in accord, and certainly your bill that gives 10,000 additional visas 
for the Greek phase of the program would be in line with those assur- 
ances that have already been filed without the necessity of any door 
being opened for additional assurances, because most of these people 
in Greece are not just filing for strangers. Many are distant relatives 
which are not within the relative preference of the McCarran Act, 
but they go beyond that and file for cousins. 

And in Greece they have a peculiar attitude about people. One 
part from an island, say, does not feel too close to someone from Mace- 
donia, or vice versa, but one from the Arcadian area, for instance, 
which is a province or like a State that we have, would feel very 
warm to file an application for an unnamed refugee of someone for 
that particular area even if they do not know them personally. In 
Greek we have a word meaning he is a fellow individual, like you 
would meet a fellow North Dakotan out in Florida somewhere; you 
would feel rather warm to him. Or even in Europe somewhere. 
And that is the same way they consider it. 

Now, we do have a statement here that we would like to include in 
the record from Archbishop Michael, of New York, who is now in 
the hospital, and unfortunately he is unable to be here, but he is the 
honorary chairman of our AHEPA refugee committee and also the 
vice president of the World Council of Churches. 

Senator Lancer. It will be filed and made a part of the record. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 
GREEK ARCHDIOCESE OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., April 26, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 


Chairman, Subcommittee for Immigration, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LANGER: It is with the greatest pleasure that I have this oppor- 
tunity to communicate with you on this very important matter. 

I have been informed that the Committee for Immigration under your distin- 
guished chairmanship, is studying the possibility of suggesting the extension 
of the present immigration law so that more people will be allowed to immigrate 
to America. 

On behalf of this archdiocese I would like to urge you and your committee 
to consider an additional 5,000 or 10,000 quota applications for Greece. Such 
measure will be most beneficial to so many suffering people in Greece who desire 
to share, as have their predecessors who have come to this country through 
the years, in the building of stronger and better America. 

Since there are already thousands of applications and an equal number of 
sponsors’ petitions submitted in connection of the previous law, 1 wholeheartedly 
suggest that these be given preference in whatever new arrangements are made. 

May I thank you, sir, and your committee in advance for your most kind 
consideration in this very important matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Archbishop Michael, 
MICHAEL, 

Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox Church in North and South America. 


Mr. Lamperson. I would like to offer one additional item of some- 
thing that has been previously reported here, and that is that we 
would like ver y much these additional visas for reasons that are prob- 
ably more patriotic rather than just a proposition of trying to help a 
refugee. 

In Greece today we have quite a number of people who border the 
qualification of a refugee but have been turned down. They are vet- 
erans, veterans of W orld War II, veterans of the Kore: an war, where 
they traveled halfw ay around the world—some five or six thousand. 
And we would like—if this additional quota is going to be added for 
Greece—that it be specifically allocated for veterans of the war, which 
will really cement relations much closer between the two countries and 
show that America is still thinking about it. 

And, if, possibly, some of those veterans may be in the United States, 
that the added relief be afforded them of adjustment of status just like 
the original bill, but it had a cutoff date as of July 1, 1955, and since 
that date none of those petitions have been able to be filed. 

We are heartily in accord with the various provisions concerning 
tuberculosis, the health regulation. We know it is under the ruling 
of the United States Public Health Service. And we would like to 
say that it is a very good recommendation, and we hope and feel quite 
certain it will go through—with the added thought, however, Senator, 
that it just not be used in the question of a family where the family is 
coming together, that it be used in conformance with the McCarran 
Act that goes up to the fourth preference to apply to a mother or father 
of an American citizen, to a married or unmarried child above 21, or 
toa brother and sister which is within the relative preference category, 
because this tuberculosis is a rather serious thing. Forty percent of 
the people during the occupation of Greece had tuberculosis in one 
form or another. And, while you have tuberculosis at one time, a 
calcium spot is formed on the lung and an X-ray can be taken 15 years 
later and that will be very apparent in that X-ray finding. 
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Something has been said here about the security, and I would like 
to say that we are here in no manner or means of attempting to bypass 
or cut down or lessen the restriction of security, because as American 
citizens we feel that that ought to be followed in every phase of immi- 
gration activity above all. 

Something further was mentioned—the question about the orphans 
on the proposition of the age. And I do feel that it is a strong recom- 
mendation that we have that the 14-year limit should be used rather 
than the 10-year limit, because as the result of World War I1—that 
closed about 15 years ago—we do not have any of the orphans of that 
category that get any of the benefit of this particular provision. 

The figure of 4,000 to 9,000 is well and good, with only this excep- 
tion—that we would like possibly to have at least 500 earmarked for 
the country of Greece, because as it is now the orphans’ quota is world- 
wide, and it may be, for instance, filled up in other parts while we 
have less than 200 orphans at this time that have come out of Greece. 
It does not seem to be practical for the purpose of giving an oppor- 
tunity to people who are of Greek extraction, some of whom have come 
from Greece, to have the opportunity to adopt these children. 

Something was mentioned concerning an objection of proxy adop- 
tions. Probably as a general rule, Senator, the question of adoption 
by proxy may be well and good, but I feel that we speak with author- 
ity on the proposition of Greek orphans for the reason that we go 
back to our previous statement that people here who either have come 
over as immigrants or born of Helenic extraction and are unable to 
have children would certainly be very happy and satisfied to have the 
opportunity of adopting a newphew, a cousin, some little orphan that 
is in the particular community there that they know of. And, of 
course, the Public Health Service would guarantee that their health is 
in good order. 

And we do feel that where one parent or the other has an oppor- 
tunity to B° down and you need the adoption by proxy of the other 
that is helping the entire program, and these poor little orphans do 
not have the opportunity to come in under the Refugee Act, because 
if they are in an orphanage, unless an agency does find a place for them 
to go, they are being pretty well cared for, and as a refugee they 
cannot very well qualify. 

We have probably more than a hundred applications from members 
of our organization, from Greek people in America, asking for these 
orphans. And due to the question of the program soon to end—that 
it would take many months—I concur with the remark Miss Guthridge 
made about Italy—but in Greece if an adoption is going to take place 
in court the consent must be given by the parent or guardian, and 
also if either parent is not present they must go before the Greek 
Consul over here, give answer to a deposition under oath, and they 
will be investigated by the consul if any question arises. 

But they feel closer. They are not adopting a stranger from some 
particular place. He may be a stranger by face, but particularly they 
will be adopting someone that is from their particular area or dis- 
tantly related to them, because they have no one in the family. And 
for that reason I felt that the proxy adoption at least to a limited 


number should not apply to the Greek phase of the orphanage. 
Now, the question of the canceling of the mortgage. I think in 
the President’s message both in the immigration report of February 
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8 to Congress and also in his state of the Union message in January, 
the Greek quota happens to be mortgaged up until the year 2017, 
which is more than 60 years yet. Of the 309 annually under the regu- 
lar Immigration Act that we have, half of it is already mortgaged 
and will be mortgaged for the next 60 years. So we are heartily in 
accord and recommend that phase of it—that is, to cancel out the 
mortgage that is to be had there. 

Now, the question of the extension. We have no objection to the 
extension of time. 

If the question of the reallocation of quota from undersubscribed 
areas to the oversubscribed-such as Italy and Greece were afforded, 
these cases that are already before the American Consul in Athens 
and in Salonica would certainly be in order, that is, possibly within 3 
to 6 months after December, that they could all be completely processed 
and their visas be issued. 

Now, there is one final recommendation that we have, Senator, and 
that is that in some cases we have had some very sad experience with 
rejections by the American Consul of a visa. I am not speaking about 
the general Refugee Act. I am speaking about those that come in the 
relative preference. Because under the act you propose to raise the 
2,000 to 10,000 for relatives, which I assume would mean your parents, 
your spouses, your children, married and unmarried, above 21, and 
also the brothers and sisters which come under the fourth preference 
category of the general immigration act. 

Now, in some of those cases there has been some difference of opinion 
between Immigration and Consul on questions of what is a crime or 
misdemeanor or involving moral turpitude, whether there is a con- 
viction or an arrest or merely the admission of the commission of a 
crime. 

There is also a number of cases with relatives that has arisen con- 
cerning borderline of subversive activity—not that the alien who is 
making the application is a Communist nor a member of the Com- 
munist organization, but by way of innuendo and association he is 
then found by the [RP—the investigators for the refugee program— 
as being on the borderline of someone who may have something deroga- 
tory, whether it is unsworn testimony, whether it is spite, half-truth, 
whatever it may be. It is nevertheless official. 

Now, in an unnamed refugee case it does not hurt, because if I ag‘a 
farmer want a husband and wife to come in and these do not qualify for 
some reason, the agency can substitute someone else in an unnamed 
case. But in a named case of a relative where I may want! brother 
or father or someone who may be particularly above 21 aiid then’ the 
consul would say, “We’re very sorry. Your report has sdimie ‘derope- 
tory information. You do not appear to be eligiblé,’arid' for that! rea- 
son you are mandatorily excludable under section’212 '(a), and ‘so 
forth, and we cannot give you your visa,” in' those cases we ‘feel that 
a right of appeal ought to be had by the American citizen here! who has 
petitioned for that close relative to come it ‘ere, which is sitnilar like 
the Board of Immigration Appeals that*we ‘have) so that the consul 
does not remain the highest authority: ' a? ABO QUO 

If there is any evidence, let it be brought forth, submitted, and give 
the man an opportunity to present any counterevidence. 

I believe beyond that we have nothing. 
Senator Lancer. Mr. Chumbris, do you wish to add anything? 
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STATEMENT OF PETER N. CHUMBRIS, PRESIDENT, VOICE OF 
GREEK ORTHODOXY OF AMERICA 


Mr. Cuvmpris. I am Peter Chumbris. I am here as president of 
the Voice of Greek Orthodoxy of America, which is a religious corpo- 
ration founded in New Mexico in 1948 for the purpose of advising the 
American public of the fact that the Greek Orthodox faith in the 
United States is a major faith along with the Catholics, the Protestants, 
and the Jews. 

This organization has appeared before the Senate Armed Forces 
Committee by resolution and before the Senate Welfare Committee on 
problems dealing with juvenile delinquency. 

This problem of refugees is not only important to the Greek people 
and members of the Greek Orthodox faith, which takes all of the south- 
ern part and eastern part of Europe but goes all over the world, but we 
are vitally interested in peoples of other religious faiths who will bene- 
fit greatly by the amendments to the refugee laws. 

I want to say this, Mr. Chairman. You are to be commended, as 
well as the members of the subcommittee and your staff, for the ex- 
cellent amendments that you have submitted by Senate bills 3570 
through 3574 and S. 3606. Weare in accord with all of the provisions 
of these bills. 

You have heard testimony this morning from very eminent special- 
ists in this particular field, and I do not want to take too much time to 
repeat what they have said. I am in accord with those statements 
because they go to the very essence of the problem. 

We have people throughout the world whose eyes are looking to- 
ward America. They are suffering from destituteness and other 
factors. There are overcrowded conditions in those parts of the 
world. We are spending millions and billions of dollars of American 
taxpayers’ money to help those particular people whereas by opening 
our doors to many of them it would more benefit them to bring them 
to this country so that they in turn can look after their people like 
many of the immigrants have done over the past 150 years than by 
just sending them contributions or by Federal tax money in the form 
of various grants. 

The particular fact that I also wanted to point out is the children 
being raised from 10 to 14 is one of the excellent provisions, because 
there are many orphans of World War II who do not come under the 
category if it is limited at 10 years of age. By raising it to 14 and, 
as was suggested here this morning, in the case of siblings it could 
be raised to 16, it would be also a great improvement to the existing 
refugee law. 

Miss Gururipce. May I ask you a question, Mr. Chumbris? Out 
of your vast experience as a professional staff member on the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, how do you feel about proxy 
adoptions? 

Mr. Cuvumepnrts. I frankly have not given that particular discussion 
as much thought as I probably should. As you know, we have held 
hearings throughout the United States on black market baby op- 
eration: 

Miss Gururinge. Yes, indeed. 
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Mr. Cuvumpris. Which our chairman, Senator Langer, has sat in 
on and is most familiar with the operation throughout the United 
States. ; 

Miss Gururipce. I thought those hearings were most interesting. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Yes, and we are very gratified that most of the 
witnesses this morning referred to that. 

We naturally want to see that all of the proper precautions are 
taken to assure that the orphans that are brought to this country are 
brought for the purpose for which the act is intended. We have to 
bear in mind also that sometimes we cannot legislate everything. .In 
other words, we cannot provide our legislation in such a way to take 
care of all the circumstances, and we do not want to make the law 
so rigid that one out of possibly a half million violation of that law 
or the intention of that law will prevent children who could come 
into this country from coming into this country. 

Miss Gutruriper. Thank you. 

Senator Lancer. I am very much obliged to you. 

Call the next witness. 

Miss Gururiner. Mr. O'Hara? 

(No response.) 

Miss Gururincr. Is there any representative present from the 
Steuben Society ? 

(No response.) 

Miss Gurrrivngr. Mr. Scopus will not be here ? 

Mr. Lamperson. Not until after lunch. 

Senator Lancer. We will not be meeting after lunch. He can file 
a Statement. 

Mr. Lameberson. We would like permission for him to submit a 
statement. 

Miss Gururince. How long may the record be kept open for sub- 
missions, Mr. Chairman ? 

a Lancer. It may be kept open until Monday night; that’s 
all. 

Is there anyone else here who is here to testify? Mr. Marhoefer 
will testify at some length, and if somebody here wants to testify and 
leave, I will be glad to have them come forward. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Marhoefer. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS MARHOEFER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Marnorrer. My name is Louis Marhoefer. My address is 
3125 Bethel Church Road, Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 

Miss Gururiper. Mr. Marhoefer, I believe I sent you a copy of each 
bill. Have you had an opportunity to look at them ¢ 

Mr. Marnoerer. Unfortunately not too much. 

Senator Lancer. Give him the substance of each of them. 

Miss Gutruripce. 8. 3570 would increase the number of visas author- 
ized to be issued to eligible orphans. 

Mr. Marnoerer. I am fully in accord, in view of my investigation 
I made of this program last year in Europe covering a period of 214 
months. I am fully in accord that the numbers should be increased 
for these orphans, because there is a present need, and I believe that 
the United States could do nothing finer than to bring these orphans 
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here, bring them here when we still have an opportunity to train them 
in our way of life and given them an opportunity for the future that 
they did not have by virtue of the various influences of war and revolu- 
tion, and so forth. 

Senator Lancer. Let the record show Mr. Marhoefer is an outstand- 
ing businessman in Pittsburgh, Pa., and at the request of this com- 
mittee he has made various trips to Europe and Greece and Italy and 
all those countries and made a complete investigation for this com- 
mittee from a philanthropic motive. 

Miss Gururincr. Mr. Marhoefer, do you feel there will be some 
difficulty in getting 9,000 or 5,000 more orphans from Germany and 
other countries! Is it not true that these countries are reluctant to 
let their minors go because they are the future generation ? 

Mr. Marnoerer. That is not quite true. As a matter of fact, the 
fact that we did not get more orphans than we did get up till now is 
in my opinion primarily due that the act itself was delayed in its 
operation for at least 1 year and 2 months. 

No. 2, fhe people in Europe have not been—they did not know 
of their chances and opportunities, and neither did the Americans or 
those that wanted to ado t orphans know up till now or up till maybe 
a half-year or year ago that they could get orphans. 

I believe that the demand for orphans from various countries will 
inerease. 

As to foreign governments making it a matter of policy to prevent 
the emigration of orphans, I do not believe that there is a concerted 
effort on their part, nor do I believe that they have any objection. 1 
did not gather that these governments had an intention of keeping 
orphans. Customarily—and you will remember when you were with 
me in various countries like in Austria, like in Greece, like in Rome— 
they always pointed out that these tremendous camps were placing a 
burden on their government. That is of conmblnrabls importance to 
them. 

So from the economic and military standpoint I believe that foreign 
governments do not have any objection. 

From the humanitarian side I believe that once the Americans are 
really conversant with the fact that they can get these very nice kids 
whom I have seen in various camps that they will apply in sufficient 
numbers to take over the quota. And from an educational point of 
view I believe that as long as it is our intention to let some people 
into this country it would be far better to get them when they are 
young and not wait until they are older. 

So for these various reasons I would be wholly in support of increas- 
ing the number of orphans under this law. 

Miss Gutirivecr. The next bill, Mr. Marhoefer, is S. 3571. That 
has to do with the extension of the act. This bill would make it so 
that no assurance could be accepted after October of this year and no 
visa would be issued after December 31 of next year. How do you 
fee] about that ? 7 

Mr. Marnoerer. I believe in the extension of the act. There is 
something here involved that is of the utmost importance for keeping 
the honor of the United States clean and clear, to keep our shield and 
keep our presentations that we have made with this act honorable. 

What is involved in the extension is to me not only important as the 
fact that up till now the apparatus set up has not been functioning 
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yroperly and therefore the opportunities of getting the act completed 
fae been missed, but what is important is something else. When I 
discussed these various problems with foreign governments, with re- 
ligious organizations, and so forth, with refugees themselves, we are 
actually right now under that cloud that the refugee thinks that this 
law was not made to bring refugees in, that it was merely a sort of a 
»xromise to bring them in, that the United States had no intention of 
beimbing them in in that number of 209,000. And they cite the follow- 
ing factors: 

One minister of a government in Europe told me, “If you really had 
an intention of bringing 209,000 people in in 3 years, how does it 
happen that your own consular apparatus wasn’t ready to function 
for 1 year and 2 months?” 

Then take the case of the refugee who made application like we 
hadin Germany. Germany made applications—something like 15,000 
assurances fed into the pipeline—and 114 years thereafter only 465 
or so had received visas. 

Now, these people, it is true, were not conversant or familiar with 
the tremendous difficulties we had in setting up the organization for 
bringing the immigrants in. They are charging us under the results. 
And under the results they said, “The United States had no intention. 
It was merely a propagandistic use against the Communists. They 
actually did not want to bring these people in, because it made the 
law, the application of the law, so difficult and made the apparatus 
SO fantastically, unbelievably difficult that a man may apply, but it 
would be an act of God if he gets through.” 

It is very difficult to believe here in the United States, but it is 
extremely easy to observe in Europe that we are right now by all the 
propagandistic agencies of the Communists under a cloud. These 
communistic agencies have practically convinced the people of Eu- 
rope, the people to whom we were supposed to bring this help, that 
we had no intention of doing so. 

And for this reason I believe that we must go out and demonstrate 
to the world that we are really meaning to help these people. And 
for that reason it is.an absolute necessity that the act in its workings 
be extended and the deadline be put to some future years, maybe 
1 or 2 years. 

I believe any American that is proud of the name and proud of 
the reputation of the United States and really knows the conditions 
would for this single reason insist the act be extended. 

There are various others, of course. Now, in the act itself you may 
say this act had the termination of 3 years. It was an act to be a sort 
of a hurry-up deal for 3 years. In reality—this has been brought out 
by the other investigation we had—I believe that the law has only 
been applied effectively for not more than 1 year. In fact, I believe 
that by our lack of setting up the organization, of bringing to the 
consular agents the interpretation of what really was meant under 
various terms such as “firmly settled,” et cetera, et cetera, that 114 
years were lost. So, at the very minimum, if we want to stick to the 
3 years as an emergency measure for 3 years, the act would have to be 
extended for 114 years. 

Senator Lancer. Take up the next bill. 


77779—_56—_—_-4 
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Miss Gururince. S. 3572. That is the provision permitting 1,000 

ersons afflicted with tuberculosis to come in provided they are mem- 
a of a family and that suitable arrangements will be made whereby 
they will not become a public charge nor endanger the health of anyone. 
How do you feel about that? 

Mr. Maruoerer. I am fully in accord with this. And on the ques- 
tion of this tuberculosis, I think that in that investigation for the 
tuberculosis we have really adopted a method that is unworkable. 
For instance, we have actually checked in Salzburg, in the consular 
office of Salzburg, something like 40 percent, in Germany something 
like 45 percent, of applicants with assurances on the grounds that they 
are under a cloud of having tuberculosis now, of having had it for 
many years past, and so forth and so on. 

Now, in my other report to the subcommittee, when we ran into 
that we took a whole afternoon and talked to our own American medi- 
cal doctor that was attached to the consular services in Munich. This 
man himself said that this act is unworkable, and he himself sug- 
gested at that time that some such provision should be made as here 
proposed by the Senator or the criteria should be changed. 

Now, what are these criteria? Right now the criteria are: 

None can be admitted with TB in any form. 

Second, lesions shall have shown no change by X-ray for at least 
1 year. 

Now, suppose here is a man who had TB 10 years ago. He still has 
a lesion. The lesion may not have any active bacilli. He makes an 
application. The act says no change in that lesion can be shown for 
1 year. So that means from the time he makes the application and 
the time he gets to the doctor and all these other various paperwork 
done—it takes about 3 to 4 months—the doctor sees the lesion, so he has 
to recheck him in 1 year. So this poor fellow is put back for 1 year. 

But next year he comes around, and there may have been a change 
in lesion. If there has not been a change of lesion, then the whole ap- 
paratus starts again. 

So the application of this man who may have had tuberculosis 10, 
20 years ago will actually take some 2 years to overcome for his final 
visa—for the 1 simple reason to overcome this section 2 which says 
lesions shall have shown no change for at least 1 year. 

Now, the third criterion was this: X-ray of lesion must be such that 
the examining doctor must be convinced that it could not contain 
living tubercular bacilli. In other words, he must be convinced that 
it could not contain. 

When you study this very carefully, you will find that any doctor 
could reject them en masse, because just study this reason—“it could 
not contain.” Medical art hasn’t developed to the point where an 
exact examination can be made that it could not. contain. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Marhoefer, if you don’t mind, we will have 
the reporter move over there and you move over here. Some people 
can’t hear you. 

Mr. Maruoerer. Now let us see what actually happened in the 
application of these criteria. 

In Munich, applications or examinations were 445. Rejected were 
178, which is a rejection rate of 40 percent. Subsequent examinations 
brought these results: 
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Passed and approved were 60. Deferred for further examination 
23. Definitely rejected for 1 year, 21. Additional films requested, 47. 
Further X-rays for final decision, 20. And sent to the consultant for 
processing were 7 out of a total of 178. 

Now, in the healing of TB we have made such tremendous strides and 
such great progress that this doctor himself felt that these 178 people— 
probably only 20 out of the 178 would in the future be any danger to 
the health of the community. 

In other words, our criterion as it stands now under this law is 
entirely too strict, and it should be changed. It should be changed in 
line with the progress that medical sicence has made in healing of 
tuberculosis. And I believe if further assurance can be given that 
even if these cases would break out—say a man would come over here 
and it could not be healed and he therefore would become a burden to 
the Government—if assurances are given like it is provided in the 
law that the man who gives the assurance would take care of all these 
expenses and the refugee therefore would not become a burden of the 
Government, I believe it would be a humane thing. And in view of that 
we have a thing of utmost importance that this is adopted. 

Miss GuTuripge. S. 3573 would permit a recognized voluntary 
agency to give an assurance. How do you feel about that? 

Mr. Marnoerer. Now, on that angle—in fact, this is one of the 
proposals that my investigations that we had about a year ago made— 
I believe that we should definitely adopt that. And I want to give you 

various reasons. 

The act was originally made for refugees and escapees. Now, we 
have something in Europe, something like 10 million of these people. 
Germany alone has about 7 million people that were driven out of these 
countries in which they lived for 400 years only on the ground that they 
were ethnic Germans. Now, these Germans lived in states like Poland 
or Czechoslovakia or Rumania and so forth. They had had no con- 
nection with anybody in the United States, and, therefore, it is impos- 
sible for them to get assurance from someone here in the United States 
who would help them. 

When the German consular agencies and the churches, church 
organizations, went to the United States to find assurances for these 
refugees, they always found that the man in the United States who is 
willing to give the assurance—the German-American I am speaking 
of—naturs Thy prefers to give assurance to somebody whom he knows 
or whom his people in Germany know. He will not give assurance to 
someone that he knows lived for 20 or 30 years in Rumania whom 
he has no idea about. 

And for this reason it is of the utmost importance that the agencies 
themselves can give the assurances. 

Now, when we speak of these agencies, these agencies have consider- 
able amounts of money available. If they do give assurances by virtue 
of their organization, they can make good on the assurance. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that if we in the United States want to 
prevent any burden to the Treasury of the United States I would 
rather accept an assurance from an agency than I would accept the 

assurance of a United States citizen. 

Now, why? It is very simple. Here is a man, say a German- 
American or an Austrian-American, what have you, who lives in the 

United States, and out of the goodness of his heart he gives assurance 
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to someone he doesn’t know. The man comes over here. Maybe he 
himself cannot keep him in a job, cannot find him a job, or does not 
have the economic resources to take care of this immigrant if some- 
thing goes wrong. But now had an agency given assurance, this 
agency with its collective power, its collective economic strength, can 
take sates from here, place them over there, can always find a job for 
them far better than the individual. 

So I can see why the assurance of an agency in actuality would be 
more desirable than the assurance of an individual. 

Point 2: The actual work is done by these agencies. They are the 
ones who study the law, study every facet of the law. They are the 
ones who made the refugee in the camps familiar with the law. They 
are the ones who got the assurances, as many as they could by their 
efforts. And I believe that they are the professionals in this field. 
They know how to handle that situation far better than the individual, 
because they know where they can be placed, and they have the Christ- 
ian willingness to help after the man comes here. 

I would definitely support the law that would allow these highly 
responsible agencies, these men who are devoted to a Christian cause, 
and I have met many, many of them and in whom I have the greatest 
trust—by virtue of this association I would recommend that this is 
one paragraph, this is one condition that should be enacted in the new 

aw. 

They know how to handle it. They are in a better position to handle 
the situation. And their assurances are of tremendous value. 

Just to give you some idea, Senator, the voluntary agencies in 
Germany have actually spent $3 million to get assurances in the United 
States from some German-Americans. They have money. They 
collect money by virtue of their various drives. And they had received 
at that time a little over 15,000 assurances. Now, why would it not 
have been far better for them to have spent maybe 1 million in their 
propagandistic drive to make the people in the United States familiar 
with the benefits that could come to someone whom they sponsor and 
keep the $2 million as a reserve fund supporting those to whom they 
themselves can give assurances? 

Another point. I believe that the agencies have developed a very 
sound technique. They are familiar with the needs of this country. 
And by virtue of that fact they are really the ones who would only 
give assurances to those that are the most desirable for our needs. 

Now, this is very important. When you had these conversations 
with the various governments you found that governments—I’m not 
speaking now of Greece or Italy but governments to the north of that 
line—are under the impression that with the Refugee Relief Act we 
really didn’t want to help the refugee, that all we wanted was to get 
the technical skills of Europe. And we found that, for instance, in 
Austria. These governments were actually under that impression, 
and I believe being under that impression they have done very much 
to prevent some of their citizens from making application. 

I do not accuse them of sabotaging the act, but I do accuse them 
of not helping. 

It is very important to realize that, for instance, at the time we were 
in Rome there was a man from Australia, a delegate from the Aus- 
tralian Government, there to select some refugees for immigration 
to Australia. All the papers were full of it. This was a tremendous 
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thing. He only selected about 50. Miss Guthridge and myself were 
in the room at the same time on a program to help them to speed up 
the application for their visas, to get them visas. There wasn’t a 
single paper that thought it necessary to mention that. Now, why? 

They have an idea that the United States is an industrial child that 
doesn’t want to help a poor man, that only wants mechanics for 
Detroit, because they think of the United States in therms of the auto- 
mobiles we produce, the refrigerators, et cetera, et cetera. And for 
that they sles that we need these European skills. 

Now, the actual fact is what we do need are farmers and sheep 
herders and maids and cooks and bottlewashers. The agencies know 
that. The foreign governments don’t know that. And if the agen- 
cies are allowed to give assurances I believe that the agencies will in 
their respect, knowing what we need in the United States and whom 
we need, select immigrants that fit our economy, that fit our general 
schemes of things, and immigrants that can be amalgamated into the 
American stream of life and our body politic far better than the indi- 
vidual man who gives assurances who does not know any of the diffi- 
culties involved and does not know anything but that he just wants 
to give assurance to someone that some of his friends in Europe know. 

Had. we allowed the agencies to give assurances, the act in my opin- 
ion would not have to be extended. I feel that these people, these 
various agencies, would have been willing to give enough assurances 
that in spite of the fact that we did not get going for 114 years in the 
application of the act that me would have brought these people in 
and helped to process the applications to the point where we didn’t 
need any extension. And 1 believe in the future that the agencies 
should be allowed to, because the agencies know what they are doing, 
and if they with their resources are willing to do it they are doing 
the United States a favor. 

Senator Langer. How much time did you spend in Greece? 

Mr. Marnoerer. I spent 11 days in Greece. In Greece we visited 
various camps. We had very close contact with the Greek Govern- 
ment and our consular agencies. As I have said in my report, they 
are really devoted to. the cause of letting as many people come in as 
fast as they possibly can. 

Miss Gururiner. Didn’t you spent quite a bit of time with Mr. 
Blocker, the American Consul General, Mr. Marhoefer ? 

Mr. Maruoerer. Oh, yes. Now, Mr. Blocker, as I said hero, is a 
consular officer who is devoting his life because he believes in it, be- 
lieves in helping the people. He has probably the best setup, the finest 
organization that I have seen, the most streamlined organization for 
applications and the handling of applications of any consular agency 
in Europe. 

In spite of all the objections, in spite of all the delays, I think 
Blocker has done an outstanding job. In fact, he organized it on a 
fantastic basis. He had something like a school, in fact, to train his 
own men every single day. They came together. And then he worked 
very closely with these voluntary agencies because he considered them 
the best Sclliwesten for the execution of this act. | 

But agencies should be allowed to give assurances. 

Let us take the overall picture. You know, actually, this was sup- 
posed to be primarily a refugee act, but when I was in Europe, which 
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was about 114 years after the act was passed, less than 10 percent of 
those that had received visas were actually bona fide refugees. 

The refugee is the man whom nobody knows. He has no relatives 
in the United States. He doesn’t know which way to turn. The 
agencies try to help, so the agencies come to a man and say, “Look, 
1 want you to give assurance for a man of your own blood.” 

He says, “That’s fine. Where is he from ?” 

Now, if he is a German, and he is from Bavaria, that is fine, because 
the man’s father is in Bavaria or came from Bavaria. But you tell 
this man to give assurance to someone he never heard of, never knew, 
who perhaps cannot talk German—and millions cannot talk German— 
he says, “No, I will not do it. Sure, I would like to help, but I do not 
know these people.” 

But the agencies know this man. They know this man who is an 
escapee, who has risked his life and everything he had just to live in a 
country with freedom. The qualities of this man are great. And the 
agencies can determine that, and the agencies should be allowed to give 
assurance, and, giving that, assurance of the agency is more valuable 
than the assurance of 80 percent of the personal endorsers or the per- 
sons who give assurances. 

I believe there should be no objection to giving the agencies that 
right. 

Senator Lancer. What is your next bill? 

Miss Gururinge. S. 3574. That has to do with the reallocation of 
visas, 

Mr. Marnoerer. Reallocation of visas. I believe what is intended 
here should not be in this act. This is a refugee act. I am fully 
conversant with the movements, the desires, what is here intended, but 
I believe what is intended—in my opinion the reallocation from one 
country to another of refugees—should not be attempted in this act. 
It should probably be attempted in the regular 414 Act. And I will 
give you my reasons for that. 

When this act was prepared and the act was finally passed, the 
allocation was roughly on the basis of the number of refugees and 
escapees in the various countries. Subsequently another element was 
introduced in the act, and that is to help various countries for relief 
of—what did they call the oversupply of people? 

Senator Lancer. Excess population. 

Mr. Marnoerer. Excess population. And that was taken into 
consideration. And on the basis of these two factors the allocations 
were made. 

Now, at that time Germany had something like 9.7 million refugees 
and escapees. It in conjunction with Austria received I believe 90,- 
000 visas. It is true that the German and Austrian applicants did 
not receive very many. Two things happened. In Germany at one 
time in the discussion or the introduction of this law one of our con- 
sular agents made the prediction that in Germany at least 2.7 million 
will make applications, and I believe up to now only about 40,000 
or 45,000 have made applications. Now, we therefore concluded 
the Germans do not want to fill their quotas so the unfilled quotas 
should be taken away from them and given to somebody for the ex- 
cess population in various countries. 

Miss Gururince. That is what S. 3574 would do. 
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Mr. Marnoerer. Yes, would do. Now, whatever reasons that up till 
now in Germany or Austria we have a sort of dearth of filling the 
pipeline? Well, I'll tell you why. 

No. 1, when the law was enacted, there was no country in this 
world where the or ganizations did more in order to get assurances. 
There was none as successful and none that worked as hard. They 
got 15,600 assurances in the first 3 months. But by the time we had 
set our apparatus up of even processing them it was November 1954. 
I believe we had about 60 or so in October—a year and half was 
lost. And what happened in Germany was that these organizations 
had come to the conclusion that the United States doesn’t want these 
refugees or immigrants, that this is some “molly folly,” that they 
made the law for “propagandistic purposes, that they have no inten- 
tion of getting them in, or otherwise they wouldn’t have made the law 
so insurmountably difficult to get the visa. 

And, therefore, they disbanded their efforts. They told us frank- 
ly in Bonn. They said, “We gave you 15,000 assurances. After 9 
months we had 86 visas. We spent $3 million. We have nothing to 
show for it.” 

So they abandoned all efforts to secure assurances or to help in the 
processing of those that they had fed into the pipeline. 

Now, when we convince them that they were wrong, that it really 
was the intention of the President of the United States and the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen to help the refugee situation, to assume a 
burden that we feel we have with reference to this overall question of 
refugees and escapees, only then did they say, “All right. You 
show us that you really mean it, and we will have no difficulty at all 
getting you the applications that you need under this act.’ 

But time was lost. And I would like to ask Miss Guthridge how 
many visas does Germany have now? Do you have that report from 
the State Department ? 

Miss Gururiper. As of April 27, 1956, 16,488. 

Mr. Lamperson. Almost 16,500. 16,138 is the week ending April 
20. 

Mr. Marnoerer. The pressure in Germany for getting these people 
into the United States or getting them out of Germany as refugees and 
escapees is really there. ‘It was our own consular delay in setting up 
an apparatus in helping them, and only for that reason. That is the 
greatest reason. Only for that reason have the German applications 
been less than expected. 

The pressure will be there. I believe they will be needed. I be- 
eve that any organization that knows the true condition will tell you 
that Germany must have this quota in order to help at least so many 
of their millions to bring them to the United States. 

Senator Lancer. Do you havea question ? 

Mr. Lamperson. I have two questions, Senator. One was on this 
endorsement of assurance by an agency. I was wondering what your 
thoughts were about putting it in the alternative—either an assurance 
by a private or an accredited voluntary agency. 

Miss Gutruriper. That is the way it w ould be. 

Mr. Marnoerer. That isthe way it would be. 

Mr. Lameerson. Not exclusively 
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Miss Gururivce. No. The law now reads that assurance must be 
given by an American citizen or citizens. This would add the words 
“or by a voluntary agency recognized by the Department of State.” 

Mr. Lamperson. I had a second question and the last one. If, sir, 
until to date you have had 25,000 visas issued for both Germany and 
Austria, with the quota at this time under the act of 90,000, that would 
be a difference of 65,000 unused visas. 

Mr. Maruorrer. That is right. 

Mr. Lamperson. In your estimation, how long a, time would it take 
to fill these 65,000 quotas for Germany and Austria which is yet 
unissued ¢ 

Mr. Maruoerer. I believe if the act is extended for 2 years that it 
will be filled in those 2 years. 

Now, there was another point I would like to make. Excuse me. As 
I said, the whole apparatus in Germany had broken down. That is the 
reason why we did not get the assurances or did not get the visas. And 
it had broken down for at least 114 years out of the 214 years of this 
act. 

Point No. 2: There was another factor in Germany. Germany has 
arising economy. This must be admitted. And many of these refu- 
gees like Germany for a peculiar reason—because ae is the 
only country in ahiak the escapee and the refugee can find work the 
moment he reaches Germany at the same conditions as the German 
worker, while in Italy and various other countries he has to wait for 3 
years to get a work permit, and so forth and so on. 

The German economy gives him the same social security, for in- 
stance, the same privileges that a German himself has in that country. 

So these people say, “Well, now, I have started here, and my rela- 
tives that I know that came from Bavaria or wherever they came 
from have started, and they have already gotten a better job.” So 
they are willing to wait until they are absorbed into the national 
economic life. 

Germany has spent a tremendous amount of money, billions of 
dollars, for the absorption of these people into their own economic 
life. A boom had been there for the last 2 or 3 years, and two things 
happened. Many of them who would ordinarily have become apph- 
cants for immigration to the United States got jobs in Germany, and 
the other ones are faithfully waiting that this boom would continue 
forever and therefore they would get in. 

Now, that is, really to expect that this rising German economy will 
goon rising is a little bit too much . The boom was primarily created 
because Germany built something like 400,000 housing units In 1 year. 
Last year I think it was 450,000 housing units. 

Now, Germany has only 50 million people. That then would mean 
in the United States if we had the housing boom in the United States 
it would have to be about 1,800,000 housing starts. Now, the best 
we ever did was 1.2 million, and it brought a boom in this country. 

But this boom is now declining. Most of the damage of bombing 
has been eliminated. The housing starts in the future will decline, 
and various other things. The building of factories that were de- 
stroyed by bombing is now at a declining rate. And each successive 
month from now on for the next 2 years will show that and will make 
the pressure of getting rid of some of these refugees greater and 
will in their own mind—I mean in the mind of these 1 refugees—create 
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a desire to emigrate, because they are smart enough to know that 
Germany, who has been robbed of 60 percent of its territory, cannot 
absorb the 15 million people that were pressed into their territory. 

So, Germany needs this quota, and it will fill the quota, and to take 
it away from them at this time would neither be just nor fair in line 
with what the German Government has done to help the situation. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Mr. Chairman, could I ask the witness a question ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Mr. Cuumprts. Let’s see if I understand your position correctly. 
Under bill S. 3571 no visa shall be issued under this act to any appli- 
cant unless assurances in his behalf have been filed with the Admin- 
istrator on or before October 31, 1956. 

Mr. Marnorrer. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvumpris. Now, under the act we are talking about, S. 3574, 
it states that any allotment of visas provided in this section which are 
unused by aliens who apply and for whom assurances are filed on or 
before October 31, 1956, shall be available for issuance of nonquota 
immigrant visas during 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

So if both of these laws pass, then all you are doing is taking the 
unused quotas for which Germans did not file their assurances. So 
therefore they would not be taking anything 

Mr. Marnorrer. That is what I say. This law should not pass in 
that present form. I say the act itself should be extended. 

Mr. Cuumerts. But the point is these laws are designed not to take 
anything away from the German people 

Mr. Marnoerer. I know. 

Mr. Cuvumprts. But for those that the German people have not filed 
assurances to indicate that they are not going to take full advantage 
of the law. Then those unused quotas—because they would be lost 
and the Germans could not use them further—would go to the immi- 
gration for 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

Mr. Marnoerrrr. I see. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Now, in view of the explanation that I have given, 
would that change your view on this proposed bill ? 

Mr. MarHorrrr. In my opinion, these laws are actually in conflict 
with each other. What should be done, if the law is extended, that all 
provisions of the law must be extended. If the law is extended for 2 
years, if it is the consensus of the Senate or Congress to extend the 
law for 2 years, then that date for making the applic ations by Octo- 
ber 31, 1956, should be extended 2 years. ‘And this now is in conflict. 

Senator Lancer. What is the next one? 

Miss Gururinge. S. 3606, which would affect refugees residing in 
the Far East. As the law now reads, just to refresh your memory, 
Mr. Marhoefer, you have undoubtedly seen that section 4 (a) 11 reads: 
not to exceed 2,000 visas to refugees residing in the district of an American con- 
sular office in the Far East, provided that such visas shall be issued only in said 


consular office district and only to refugees who are not indigenous to the areas 
described in this paragraph. 


Now, what this bill would do would be to delete these words: 








and only to refugees who are not indigenous to the areas described in this 
paragraph. 

Mr. Marnoerer. Is the number increased ? 

Miss Gutnripce. No. 

Mr. Marnorrer. From 2,000? 
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Miss Guriripce. No. 

Mr. Marunoerer. Is the number increased ? 

Miss Gururiper. Yes, it would be. It is not spelled out, but the 
effect—it would leave the 2,000 open to Asiatics rather than Euro- 
peans. 

Mr. Marnoerer. I would have no objection to that ; I think it should 
be done. 

Miss GururincGe. Those are all, Senator. Those are all the bills. 

Senator Lancer. Now, does anybody have any questions to ask Mr. 
Marhoefer ? 

Miss Guturmeée. Mr. Davis, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Miss Gururince. How about you, Mr. Reiger? 

Mr. Reicer. No. 

Senator Lancer. Do you have any more questions, Mr. Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuumpnts. No, sir. 

Miss Gururince. Senator, we have just had another witness come in. 

Senator Lancer. Now, a witness that comes in late is to be censured. 
This was set for 9 o’clock this morning, and if a witness is just coming 
in here it is just too bad. Isit a man or a woman? 

Miss Gururinge. A lady, sir. 

Senator Lanerr. In view of the fact that it is a lady, we will hear 
her. 

Mr. Cuvumerts. Mr. Chairman, may I make one statement? Sena- 
tor Kefauver was vitally interested in one of the refugee and escapee 
laws, but he will submit it 

Senator Lancer. That will be submitted to the subcommittee. 

All right, we will hear the lady. 

Miss Gururmer. Dr. Cordelia Cox, will you come up here, please ? 

Dr. Cox. We had hoped that maybe Dr. Whiting could speak first 
and then I could speak as to specifics. 

Miss GuTurincr. Yes. Dr. Whiting will speak first. 





STATEMENT OF DR. HENRY J. WHITING, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
LUTHERAN COUNCIL, U. S. A. NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 


Dr. Wuirtnc. Dr.-Empie, the executive director of our National 
Council, desired to be here, Senator, but an appointment out in the 
Midwest made it impossible for him to be here. So Dr. Empie pre- 
pared a letter. The original just came a while ago. 

Miss Gururince. Yes, Dr. Whiting, I have it. Is this the letter 
which you wish to introduce in the record ? 

Dr. Wurtrtnc. Yes. This is a general statement in which Dr. Em- 
vie testifies concerning certain of the bills which are being introduced. 
But I think, in the interest of time, Senator, since you have given us 
this privilege 





Senator Lancer. We have got all the time in the world. We have 
got all today and all tonight and all tomorrow. It is not a question 
of timeatall. You take all the time you want. 

Dr. Wurrine. I think, Senator, it would be more helpful to you if 
Dr. Cox would testify, because she is more intimately acquainted with 
this than I, and she could be of more help to you on the specifies of 
this. 
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Senator Lancer. The committee is interested in getting facts and 
ideas. 

Dr. Wuitinc. We will just submit this in the record, then. 

Senator Lancer. Very well. 

(The letter of Paul C. Empie is as follows :) 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL, 
U.S. A. NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION, 
New York, N. Y., May 1, 1956. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I regret that a previous appointment in the Middle 
West makes it impossible for me to accept your invitation to testify at the 
hearing on proposed amendments to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 on May 3, 
1956. However, members of my staff plan to attend and I am writing this 
letter as a statement for your committee upon the basis of which our represen- 
tatives may wish to make extended remarks. 

The proposed amendments contained in your bills are all important, but 
three of them seem to us of a special significance in the light of our own experi- 
ence in attempting to implement the Refugee Relief Act. 

The first is contained in S. 3571 in which it is proposed that there be a cutoff 
date for applications as of October 31, 1956, and also an extension of the period 
during which visas may be issued, until December 31, 1957. As you know, the 
administration of the Refugee Relief Act was exceedingly slow in getting under 
way. One of the chief difficulties lay in the fact that the administrator of the 
act was unwilling to set up the machinery required to expedite the granting of 
visas in Germany and Austria until an adequate backlog of assurances should be 
on hand. At the same time, having heard that the law was unworkable and 
unduly restrictive, qualified refugees hesitated to apply for admission into the 
United States under the act seeing that after many months of waiting their 
friends and neighbors who had applied had received no response nor consider- 
ation although assurances by voluntary agencies had been received. 

The voluntary agencies labored with all their strength to resolve this problem 
and it was not until 2 years after the act was in operation that a flow of appli- 
cations and assurances reached a satisfactory level. At the moment, our agency 
together with others is at the very peak of its operations. We have received 
more assurances than we anticipated and at least as many applications as we 
will be able to handle. However, the rate of the granting of visas in Germany 
is still far from adequate and it seems quite certain that unless the date after 
which visas cannot be granted under this act is extended many of those refugees 
who are qualified and for whom we have assurances will be deprived of the 
opportunity of entering our country. This is not our fault nor is it theirs and 
if the purposes of the act are to be fulfilled the amendment which you propose 
should be adopted. 

Establishing a cutoff date of October 31, 1956, for the filing of applications 
seems a very humane thing to do. It is extremely unlikely that those who 
apply after that date would be successful anyway and, therefore, this revision 
would eliminate needless disappointment and frustration. 

The proposal contained in S. 3572 is very sound in that it adds the element 
of compassion to a law which is already adequately protected by many safe- 
guards. The family is basic to human society and unnecessary separation of a 
family is a serious as well as a cruel thing. The development of medical science 
makes it reasonably sure that the admission of a small number of aliens afflicted 
with tuberculosis, with the safeguards noted in the bill, should not endanger the 
health interests of the United States and would be of immense moral and psycho- 
logical benefit in demonstrating the genuine good will and intentions of our 
country. 

We regret that the proposal limits those who can qualify under this amendment 
to such as intend to accompany or follow to join a family unit the other 
members of which are already qualified. It seems to us that much is to be gained 
and nothing lost by broadening the scope of this amendment to include permission 
for similarly afflicted individuals to join their families, such as persons entering 
under the Displaced Persons Act, which have already entered the United States 
and who have been separated from family units because the law as presently 
worded did not permit a person afflicted with tuberculosis to enter. The prin- 
ciple involved is the same and in the instance of the displaced persons the actual 
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groups benefited are the same and we would urge that a revision be made at 
this point as suggested above. 

The proposal in S. 3574 for the reallocation of nonquota visas seems to us very 
fair and reasonable. The experience of the past 2 years seems to indicate 
pretty well that the*changing economic conditions in Germany have relieved 
the demand for emigration opportunities from that country under the Refugee 
Relief Act. Since presumably the purpose of the act was to meet a general 
problem, these purposes can be furthered best by adjusting the quotas in the 
light of the current realities of the situation. 

Personally having visited Hong Kong within recent months I could wish that 
an additional number of visas would be allocated for the use of qualified refugees 
of Chinese ethnic origin. The situation in Hong Kong is quite desperate and the 
free world has many loyal friends among brave and intelligent refugees who 
know first-hand the evils and dangers of communism. They can add much to 
our national understanding of international tension, and I am convinced that 
they could be readily absorbed within our population as presently constituted. 
Keeping this one point in mind I believe the principle of reallocation of visa 
quotas is sound and just, although further study might indicate more adjustments 
along this line than are indicated in the bill in question. 

I am in favor of transferring the visas available in section 4 (a) (11) for the 
use of indigenous aliens if there is no possibility they can be used by persons of 
European descent. In any event it seems reasonable to increase the visas as 
available to indigenous Asians by at least 5,000. 

I have no special comment with respect to the proposals in S. 3573 and 8S. 3570. . 
The issues there involved do not concern us particularly in our current program, 
but we would be quite willing to support the proposals in the light of their im- 
provement to the act as a whole. With respect to the proposal in 8S. 3570 we be- 
lieve it extremely important that the interests of orphans be protected by adding 
a provision which would bar adoption by proxy. Serious abuses can and have 
occurred under this procedure during the operation of the act to date. 

Permit met to add a final word to express disappointment that no proposal is 
being made, to the best of my knowledge, which would correct the cumbersome 
and apparently unnecessary procedures now in force for the security clearance of 
refugees. I say apparently because it is my understanding that security clearance 
as provided for immigrants under the Immigration and Nationality Act is quite 
adequate, and it seems somewhat ridiculous that in Germany, for example, a 
refugee who might be held up for months in the cumbersome security clearance 
processes required for refugees under the Refugee Relief Act could apply for 
admission into the United States under the Immigration and Nationality Act on 
regular quota, being screened under regular security clearances in the process. 

In discussing this problem with State Department officials in Europe last 
summer I was given statistics which indicated that on the basis of a study made, 
not one visa was denied following security clearance procedures of the RRA 
which would not also have been denied under the security clearance procedures 
of the regular Immigration and Nationality Act. From reports received from 
our staff, it would seem that this is today the greatest single bottleneck holding 
back an effective completion of the objectives of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
In a list of proposals made by American voluntary agencies to the President of 
the United States it was pointed out that if sections 11 (a), (b), (c), (d), and 
(e) of the Refugee Relief Act, as amended, were eliminated, all the provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act would be applicable under the Refugee 
Relief Act including security clearance procedures. This seems to me a very 
sound proposal. 

I greatly appreciate your interest in acting constructively to overcome the 
serious obstacles which have impeded implementation of the Refugee Relief Act, 
so that it may be brought to a successful conclusion. The voluntary agencies, 
including our own, have put tremendous sums of money and millions of hours 
of staff time into this project believing that in so doing they are serving the best 
interests of their country. The proposals in the bills here under consideration 
will help us all to expedite the completion of this important and humanitarian 
program which Congress has authorized. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut ©. EmMpiz, Executive Director. 


Senator Lancer. Dr. Cox. 
Dr. Cox. Thank you for receiving me. 
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Senator Laneer. Give your name and address, if you will, and 
whom you represent. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CORDELIA COX, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE LUTHERAN REFUGEE SERVICE 


Dr. Cox. I am Cordelia Cox, the executive secretary of the Lu- 
theran refugee service, which is an agency operating under the terms 
of the Refugee Relief Act, which is supported by the National Lu- 
theran Council and the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, which, 
altogether have a constituency of about 6 million Lutherans in the 
United States. © 

We have been working with the act ever since it was passed, and 
we were authorized to go forward with it. I would like, if I may, 
to comment on your bills in turn, and then to call to your attention 
one or two things that I hope may become another bill or two. 

Senator Langer. Go right ahead. 

Dr. Cox. I would like to speak on the orphan bill. 

Miss Gururipge. Dr. Cox, may we take them in order ? 

Dr. Cox. Yes, be glad to. 

Miss Guturiver. This is S. 3570 that is the orphan bill. 

Dr. Cox. The National Lutheran Council and the Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod, feel very keenly that the orphans who are brought 
into this country should be brought in under proper safeguards. They 
would like to commend the bill as it is but to urge you to add a clause 
which would forbid adoption by proxy, which is a thing: which is 
causing difficulty and does not give protection to children. 

Now, we are not operating in that section of the act, but we are 
very much concerned about it because of our belief that the children 
need the protection. 

Miss GuTHrRineeE. S. 3571. 

Dr. Cox. Which is that, the extension ? 

Miss GutHripce. That is the extension, yes. 

Dr. Cox. We are very glad for the possibility that the act will be 
extended. We had not wished for it to be extended, but now we 
want it because it is quite obvious that even those people who now have 
assurances cannot possibly get through. Also, the program is speed- 
ing up. Therefore we do wish to speak to that. 

here are two points that I would like to bring out, or rather one 
point I would like to bring out in relation to it. You have said that 
the last assurance should be given October 3, 1956. That is excel- 
lent unless there is a final reallocation of visas that comes pretty late. 
And if there were final reallocation coming pretty late, it might not 
be in time to take care of that final reallocation. 

That links itself with the thing that I would like to say on reallo- 
cation. We do think, though, that your plan for making the closing 
date of submission for assurances, rather than starting with the end- 
ing of the visas, is good. It means that people will not get in who 
then will have to be disappointed. We will not have the tragedy of 
the Displaced Persons Act. 

Miss Gururinvcr. This bill does both; it has a cutoff date on both 
the visas and assurances. 
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Dr. Cox. That is right, but the cutoff date on the visas is sufficiently 
in advance that those people who are in by October should be able to 
get their visas. 

Miss Gururivcr. Thank you. §S. 3572 has the tubercular provision 
for admitting 1,000 persons. 

Dr. Cox. We are very much in favor of that. We believe not only 
that it is necessary from the point of view of family reunion and from 
the point of view of mercy but from the point of view of the respon- 
sibility of the United States to take its part in this sort of situation. 
However, we are concerned with one special phrase in the bill. The 
bill, as it is written, would admit to the United States persons afllicted 
with tuberculosis who accompany or follow people who have qualified 
for visas under Refugee Relief Act. 

Now, we are concerned that it also cover relatives of families who 
‘ame to this country under the Displaced Persons Act. I can tell you 
what I mean by illustration. We have one family in this country in 
New York State, a very fine family, who because they had to do some- 
thing, came to this country and sent their 15-year-old daughter to 
Sweden. She has tuberculosis. She cannot get into this country. We 
have another family in Philadelphia where there were 2 boys; 1 was 
left in Austria, 1 came. He cannot rejoin his family under this act, 
you see. 

Now, if the act could be changed, the bill could be changed, so that 
the rejoining of displaced persons, families, who are displaced-persons 
families, as well as the Refugee Act families, would be permitted, it 
would be better. ; 

Miss Gururince. The next bill is S. 3573, and we would be espe- 
cially interested in knowing how you feel about this, whether you 
would like to have an agency giving an assurance? 

Dr. Cox. The National Lutheran Council and the Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Center, do not need an agency assurance, because we are so 
set up that we have congregations and area committees all over the 
country ; however, it is true that there are other agencies, notably the 
smaller agencies and the nationality agencies, who are not so fortu- 
nate as we, who are equally responsible and equally interested in the 
program. It would be to the great advantage of the smaller agencies 
who may not have constituency in the far West or the Middle West if 
the agency assurance were granted. We see no reason, personally, for 
using it, because we do have our congregational and area organization. 
But we commend it for the total program. 

Miss Gururivce. Thank you. Speaking of assurances, are you 
acquainted with Mrs. Weurffel ? 

Dr. Cox. Yes. 

Miss Guturince. I have spent quite some time with her. She is 
chairman of the committee on assurances in Missouri. 

Dr. Cox. That is right. 

Miss Gururiper. And she does a wonderful job. 

Dr. Cox. And she is also our staff worker in St. Louis. 

Miss GutTuripee. Yes. 

The other bill, S. 3574, has to do with the reallocation of visas. 

Dr. Cox. We are quite in favor of reallocation of visas. We think 
it is good; we think it accomplishes the total purposes of the act. On 
the other hand, there are certain safeguards that I would like to call 
to your attention. I believe that something should be done to insure 
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that all of the people in Germany and Austria who can qualify and 
who wish to qualify would be covered ; in other words, that there be 
some sort of sliding scale so that visas which they might use would 
not be taken away. We are glad for visas which they cannot use to 
be taken away. I mention this particularly from one point of view. 

During the first year and a half of the act, the registrations were very 
low in Ger many and Austria, particularly in Germany. For my own 
agency, I can say that the registrations in Germany are higher ‘tod: ay 
than they have ever been. We e attribute that to the fact that visas are 
being issued now in Germany and that people feel there is some value 
in paying for an X-ray, in paying for fingerprints, in missing a day 
of work, to go to the consul or take the family on the train and go. So 
we believe that there may be a greater number of applicants in Ger- 
many than there have been to date. 

On the other hand, we do not believe that all of them can possibly 
be used in Germany under existing conditions. 

Senator Lancer. What is your estimate; what percentage do you 
think will be used ? 

Dr. Cox. I am sure that 30,000 could be removed with no loss. I 
am sure that there would be no more than 60,000 now. 

I would like to commend to you the suggestion given in the letter 
of the voluntary agencies to the President, in which there was a sug- 
gestion that the reallocation be done in relation to demand, at least 
the final reallocation be done in relation to demand; and that ties in 
with my question about the October 31 final date for filing assurances. 
It seems to me that maybe if 30,000 were reallocated now, and then 
there was some discretion for whatever were left over, it would be 
helpful. 

Kven on the allocation, we would hope there would be some recon- 
sideration—— 

Senator Lancer. Just a moment. What would be your idea, in- 
creasing the number from 209,000, President Eisenhower in his mes- 
sage, you know, we cut it down, you remember, from 1,415,000; we 
cut it down to 209,000, 

And let the quota tn Germany and Austria be what it is but add 
another 100,000 or an additional 200,000 for the people to increase 

Mr. LampBerson. Oversubscribed. 

Dr. Cox. I do not honestly believe that many will be needed, but it is 
anybody’ s guess. If things went wrong, it would—— 

Senator “LANG eR. Mrs. ‘Cox, you have got 800,000 refugees among 
tes Arabs, alone, according to Mr. Marhoefer. 

Mr. Maruoerer. Eight hundred and fifty-seven thousand. 

Miss GuTHRIDGE. And until you see the conditions under which the 
Arab refugees live, you have never seen 

Dr. Cox. We know about it. We are very active in that area 

Senator Lancer. The situation in Greece is very bad over there. 

Miss GUTHRIDGE. The situation in Greece is very bad, sir. There 
are two camps right in Athens where conditions could be a lot im- 
proved. But they do not in any sense compare with the conditions 
under which the Arabs live. 

Senator Lancer. Take the Chinese over at Hong Kong. A Con- 
gressman this morning, Judd, said he would like to have that in- 

pased to 5,000. 

Dr. Cox. Our concern is, too, that a few other areas be added to those 
who would be covered ; for instance, the people in north Africa. Some 
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of the people in Syria and Iraq and some of the other countries that 
are producing refugees rather rapidly or are giving asylum to refu- 
gees—there are a number of those who might well be included in a 
reallocation. 

Senator Laneer. Consider Senator Saltonstall’s bill for 20,000 
Armenians. 

Miss Gururiwer. Senator Lehman’s bill is S. 1794, which contains 
the provision for Spain and north Africa, and Senator Saltonstall’s 
bill for the Armenians is S, 2248, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Cox. We believe that there is real justice in giving considera- 
tion to those people, too. 

We also are concerned about the matter you mentioned, the Far 
Fast. 

Miss Gururinge. That is the subject, Dr. Cox, of S. 3606. 

Dr. Cox. Well, it is and it is not, from my point of view, because 
I would like to say I would like to have some of these visas raised in 
the Far East. 

Then I think there is another area about which we are concerned. 
Your bill, Senator Langer, provides that all unused visas go to 
escapees. But, if there are no new ones, where will the escapees be, 
you see? We have some concern about that, particularly because there 
is indication now that a few people, at least, may be getting out. For 
instance, we have heard of a woman from Latvia who is hoping to get 
out. We have heard of people from Siberia. Now, those are very 
tenuous hopes. But I would like to feel sure that there were some 
visas for the future escapees. Perhaps that should be taken care of 
through 414 rather than through this act, but we do need some real 
protection to them in case we need all these. 

Senator Lancer. That the committee consider that under 414; I 
agree with you, I think you are right on it. 

Dr. Cox. In other words, we do commend the bill; we do hope that 
there can be safeguards so that all of the Germans and Austrians, the 
people in Germany and Austria who wish to come and who can qualify 
will come. But we are happy to see the full purpose of the act ful- 
filled by a reallocation, otherwise. 

Senator Lancer. Now you want to make some general observations. 

Dr. Cox. Well, have we gone down all of your 

Miss Gururmer. Yes. 

Dr. Cox. Well, let me speak once more to the Asian one. You have 
recommended that the quota numbers available for the Europeans in 
Asia be used for the indigenous Asian. Our concern there, again, is 
that the European may get out where he can use those visas. We 
would like to see at least 5,000 additional visas made available for 
Asians, but not at the sacrifice of these visas, because, again, if there 
ever was a group who needed it, it was the people caught in Harbin. 
And if they can get out, the visas should be w aiting for them. 

So that we would hope that the Asians, yes, and many more of 
them would be given the opportunity, but not that this group would 
be sacrificed to do it. Maybe they will not get out, but who knows? 
Maybe it will become a matter of Communist policy that they can get 
out. 

Senator Laneer. Now, with the vast experience you have had, 
would you recommend that the age of orphans be increased to 14 
years? 
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Dr. Cox. Yes, sir I would. And I would also like to speak to the 
thing that International Social Service believes in, that in the event 
there is a 16-year-old brother or sister, he might be included. We 
would like very much to see that happen. 

May I go on now? 

Senator Lancer. Certainly. 

Dr. Cox. Senator Langer, our greatest concern over the present 
operation of the act is the complication that is introduced by the 
security provisions, which are much more rigorous than those of 414. 

Senator Lancer. I think Mr. Corsi testified on that for about an 
hour and a half, did he not ? 

Miss GuTHrRipce. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Well, Dr. Cox, I might say this; when we held 
hearings we had General Trudeau, of the United States Army, who is 
in charge of all the security checking, and he was asked the question: 
“General, do you consider our security requirements too strict?” and 
he said, “No, in my opinion they are the minimum.” So when you 
have an authority who testifies—— 

Dr. Cox. Well, it would depend upon who your authority is. Look 
at our people. Many of our people can qualify—the East Germans 
can qualify under the German quota, or are at least eligible for the 
German quota. If they come under the German quota, they have 
about 50 percent as much security clearance as if they had come under 
this one. Look at the people who are the greatest lead in Germany 
today, who are the new arrivals into Germany from East Germany, 
who are sitting, literally rotting, waiting for a chance to get a visa. 
They have got this 2-year history thing. Well, you just do not stop 
on the board and ask for a certificate of good conduct. It is not done. 

And I would like to say that there are other governmental au- 
thorities who I believe would give you a different picture on that. 

Senator Lancer. What other Government authorities are there? 

Dr. Cox. Well, I think 

Senator Lancer. We would like to know them, because we could 
not find them at the other hearing. It was unanimous as to that 2-year 
requirement. ; 

Dr. Cox. I do not know. I believe that Mr. Murray R. Williams, 
who has studied the thing carefully 

Senator Lancer. What is his title? 

Dr. Cox. Mr. Reiger? 

Mr. Reiger. Inspector for the Refugee Program in Europe. 

Miss Gururiner. Another thing, Dr. Cox, we found there were very 
few refugees rejected on security grounds. 

Dr. Cox. That is exactly right, but they do not get through either. 
It is not rejection that causes the trouble, it is the thing that they go 
through the motion. And it is causing 5, 6, 10, 16, 20 months’ delay. 
It is not the rejections—— 

Mr. Marnoerer. May I interrupt, if you will excuse me? 

Senator Lancer. Surely, Mr. Marhoefer. 

Mr. Marnoerer. The rate of rejections from Germany out of 15,000 
was only 16. It is not the rejection, it is the time consumed in the 
process. 

Dr. Cox. And it does not make sense that if you were fortunate 
enough to get on the Russian quota by having registered 20 years ago 
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you would come through by one process. If you were not, you could 
come through by another. 

The most interesting recent thing on the matter is the fact that Con- 
gressman Walter’s bill eliminates this special security clearance. In 
other words, he turns it back to the regular consular clearance as of 
January 1, 1956. So that in itself shows that his position on it has 
changed. 

I cannot believe, Senator Langer, that if we have proper clearance 
procedures that some of these things need to be done that are not done 
through regular procedures. We want proper security clearance. 
We will be the last ones to want anything else. But to go through a 
whole lot of red tape unnecessarily, that does nothing but delay the 
immigrant; it does not keep him out, because he comes anyhow. At 
least, we hope he will come anyhow. He has not gotten here yet. That 
is our greatest concern, and that is the thing that meant that, frankly, 
we will not be able to— 

Senator Lancer. It has been a great concern of this committee, and 
that is why they went into it so carefully, so fully and so completely. 
We could not find any governmental agency at all that was in favor 
of cutting down those 2 years. 

Miss Gururince. No, sir. 

Dr. Cox. I have talked with the consuls overseas who do not seem 
to feel that so much. I would not want to quote any consul’s name, 
because I have no authority to. 

Miss Gururince. Well, on this getting a 2-year history back- 
ground, they have the apparatus set up over there now, have they not, 
Mr. Marhoefer ? 

Mr. Marwoerer. Yes. 

Miss Gururiver. And they can very quickly—well, not quickly, 
but within a few months—reconstruct the 2 years. They find some- 
one who knew him. And so it is a chain that leads back 2 years. 

Dr. Fox. It is not quite that simple. It is true that they have set 
up the apparatus. It was set up in October or November, sometime 
about then they began to try to clear the 2-year histories. But the 
clearance is so slow that anyone who has not been in the West for 2 
years just is handicapped beyond words. In the meantime, the time 
runs out. We have had—I think we have had 2 families in the West 
less than 2 years who have gotten visas, 2 of them out of hundreds 
that we have. But it is not just the families that have been in the 
West less than 2 years, but all of them go through this very elaborate 
clearance that is greater than the other. 

Maybe the only thing to do is to put the East Germans back on the 
German quota and let them come through the other way. But that 
is not logical either. If you can come through under one part of the 
a States law, you ought to be able to come through under the 
other. 

Benatar Lancer. Mr. Marhoefer, what have you got to say about 
that ? 

Mr. Marunoerer. As far as security is concerned, the reconstruc- 
tion of the 2-year — is very difficult. It is not too difficult for 
distant Germans, but it is extremely difficult for those who come 
beyond East Germany, from the territory now occupied by Poland, 


and so forth. Itis practically impossible. H 
Now, when we were out there, we had meetings with the headman é 
of the security apparatus in Stuttgart. We had him cover over, him ‘ 
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and his assistant come over to Frankfurt, and we discussed this matter 
for a whole afternoon. They admitted at that time that it took them 
a minimum of 8 months for the first ones. He said that they have 
now perfected their apparatus where they believe they could get 
through in 4 months, but he believes it will take a minimum of 4 
months to pass security on each applicant. 

Dr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, there are mighty few of 
them that have gotten through in 4 months. 

Senator Lancer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Dr. Cox. I would certainly agree that there should be no chance 
taken on security. The only thing is I wonder whether some of this 
redtape does something for security. 

Miss Gururipce. The most controversial points, Dr. Cox, I would 
say are any matters involving security or health. 

Dr. Cox. That is right. oo remind me—I did get a chance to say 
on tuberculosis, did I not? 

Miss Gururiper. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. I might say that I am personally sympathetic 
to your point of view. I expressed that at the committee hearings. 

Ir. Cox. Sometimes we can get things that we really believe in if 
we keep on working. 

Mr. Lamperson. Senator, during the testimony of the doctor here, 
one point arose in my mind about these refugees that she spoke about 
moving from one area to another. In your proposed bill about the 
additional Greek relatives, I think it is that second paragraph about 
2 to 10 thousand or 2 to 12 thousand. 

Dr. Cox. Two to twelve. 

Mr. Lampserson. I might call your attention, Senator, that accord- 
ing to the present 1953 act, that these visas can only be issued by the 
two consuls in Greece, that is, at Athens and Salonika, where there 
are a number of them that have moved out, like the Turkey areas, 
and they cannot get the benefit of those visas. And I would most 
respectfully request you that if they otherwise qualify, that the con- 
sular jurisdiction where they are presently residing would be in 
charge of that visa. 

The second point, where she mentioned that people might be out 
of a German area who are in Germany now who would be entitled to 
the benefit of the escapee clause, that they permit them wherever the 
jurisdiction is. It is pretty well restricted as it now stands. 

Senator Lancer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Cox. This reads: 


A bill to terminate operations under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, 
to provide relief to certain orphans and immigrants qualifying under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


Then section 2: 


That any special nonquota immigrant visas allotted for issuance to any aliens, 
under certain paragraphs of that section 4, which remain unissued on January 
1, 1956, are hereby made available for issuance to aliens of such ethnic origin 
who apply within the countries or areas designated for each group: Provided, 
That no provision of this act shall be held applicable to such alien if he shall be 
found to have been issued * * *. 
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Senator Lancer. That is under 414. 

Dr. Cox. It is very clear that he terminates it. 

Miss Gururinge. Senator, the effect of Congressman Walter’s bill is 
to take the unused visas under the Refugee Relief Act and to have 
them issued under 414. 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Dr. Cox. But in doing that, he has acknowledged the principle 
that all this additional security clearance is not necessary. 

Senator Lancer. Under the Immigration Act, they will investi- 
gate them. 

Dr. Cox. Well, we would be happy, Senator Langer, if our refugee 
group had no greater hurdle to get over than the regular 414 proce- 
dures. They are strict, but 

Senator Lancer. In other wor ds, you are favor of this bill? 

Dr. Cox. Of Mr. Walter’s? I am in favor of that principle of 
Mr. Walter’s bill. 

Senator Lancer. Well, are you in favor of the whole bill or opposed 
to part of it? 

r. Cox. I do not think that it meets the general situation. I think 
that the most important thing to the Walter bill is the acknowledg- 
ment by it that this additional security clearance was not important. 
That, to me, is the thing. The bill is a little bit confused. The 
bill, for instance, continues the visas—in other words, the processing 
under regular procedures would be continued for people like the 
Greeks and the Italians who will have no visas left by then. So it does 
not—I mean it is confused in that sort of thing. It eliminates the 
escapees altogether, and I believe he thought that he was making 
provision for “them in eliminating the mortgaging of the quotas, but 
actually that does not do it, numer rically, 

Senator Lancer. Well, Dr. Cox, I would appreciate it if you 
would analyze that bill for Miss Guthridge’ s and my benefit. 

Dr. Cox. That is a big order. 

Senator Lancer. Maybe some of those parts we would want to 
adopt in the refugee program. 

Dr. Cox. Let me get hold of it. Well, I wish I had my own notes 
on it, because I did not come here 

Miss Gururmce. Senator, I believe Mr. Davis, of the Department 
of State, who is present, is familiar with the bill. 

Dr. Cox. The first thing, his first principle is that these unused 
visas shall be used and that they shall be used under regular proce- 
dures. But the people whom he names to be the recipient of them 
are not all the people named in the Refugee Relief Act. He elimi- 
nates the escapees, and he includes the people who would not have 
any visas anyhow. He then, in 

Senator Lancer. Suppose you have got 500 applications under the 
Refugee Act; under the quota, each visa gets a number. Now, 
where do the 500 come in under the Walter act ? 

Dr. Cox. Well, under the quota for most refugees there are no 


quotas available. Therefore—and let us say that 500 or a thousand 
are left. 


Senator Lancer. Yes. 
Dr. Cox. Then they would go to the consuls to be used for refugees 
with the same clearance that a quota immigrant would have. 
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Senator Lancer. Well, would they come in then without a quota 
number ? 


Dr. Cox. Yes, nonquota. 

Senator Langer. Anything further, Dr. Cox? 

Dr. Cox. The other thing that I might note about Mr. Walter’s Act 
is that he does suggest that we bring in a thousand aliens with tuber- 
culosis. 

Senator Lancer. Beg pardon? 

Dr. Cox. He has a section for bringing in a thousand tuberculosis 
people. 

Senator Lancer. Oh, yes. 


Dr. Cox. Which pleases us. We also are in favor of this elimination 
of the mortgaging of the quotas. But we do not believe that that will 
meet the needs for the escapees. For instance, Latvia has a quota of 
236. 

Miss Gururiper. Well, Dr. Cox, anything to do with lifting the 
mortgage on the quotas is a matter properly before the Immigration 
and Nationality Subcommittee. 

Dr. Cox. That is what we feel. 

Miss Gururipce. I do not believe it comes within the jurisdiction of 
our subcommittee. 

Dr. Cox. That is right, but Congressman Walter has it in his, you 
see. 

Miss Gururinee. I see. 

Dr. Cox. There are two more things I would like to say very quickly. 
One has to do with the hard-core people who do not have tuberculosis. 
The little countries of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway have all admit- 
ted hard-core people as a matter of policy. If this country, as big and 
rich and as well-equipped medically and with stations as it is, could 
also receive a small number of hard-core people, I think it would do a 
great deal, not only for the individuals involved but for the status of 
the United States when it claims to be a humanitarian nation. We 
have done less, proportionately, than many smaller countries. 

Senator Lancer. Yes. Mr. Marhoefer’s report showed that, and 
Miss Guthridge’s report, to the committee. 

Dr. Cox. Then one more thing and I will quit. Recently, I under- 
stand, Mr. Reiger, there has been made available a loan fund for 
refugees from the Far East; am I not right? Or we hope there will 
be. 

Mr. Reicer. Money is on hand, but the means of distributing it is 
not. 

Dr. Cox. My plea on that would be that in the event a loan fund 
does become available for the use of refugees in the Far East, that 
there will be some arrangement whereby something other than a loan 
fund, a direct transportation gift, be made available to some of these 
people. The cost of movement from Hong Kong or the Far East to 
this country is very high, and the poverty of the refugees who need 
to come, who have no relatives, is very great. 

Miss Gururivce. Well, is not that transportation taken care of by 
the Intergovernmental Committee on European Migration $ 

Dr. Cox. No. It does not cover the Far East ? 

Miss Gutruringe. It does not cover the Far East? 

Dr. Cox. No. They have no mandate in the Far East. 

I go back, Senator Langer, to my favorite theme, the additional 
security clearance that is required of the refugees, which seems to say 
that the United States suspects refugees more than it does other people, 
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and which is not logical in that if a quota number were available, they 
could come under the quota. ] 

Senator Lancer. Dr. Cox, you might as well get that straight. We 
do not intend to have Russia send in 500 or a thousand fellows claim- 
ing to be refugees when as a matter of fact they are spies. 

Dr. Cox. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. And we do not propose to have them. And as far 
as I am concerned, I want you to know I am going to insist on the full- 
est investigation. 

Dr. Cox. Well, we want full investigation ; we want what the United 
States is doing for everybody. But this other thing 
Senator Lancer. You have got fellows walking into Seattle, comin 
across by way of Alaska. They just caught some of them, four o 

them, a while ago. 

Dr. Cox. What about East Germans who, if it were possible for them 
to come under the quota, could come with half the clearance? 

Senator Lancer. Well, I do not know. That is up to the Immigra- 
tion Department. We will let them struggle with that. 

Mr. Maruoerer. May I say something? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Mr. Maruorrer. Dr. Cox, you see, in the beginning Russia delib- 
erately sent some people into Western Germany as spies. 

Dr. Cox. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. That is right. 

Mr. Maruoerer. The reason for this strengthening of investigations 
of these people was the very reason that they want to prevent that. 

Dr. Cox. That is right. I see all of that. I recognize all of that. 
But the thing is not logical. It does not make sense when the same 
man could come in two ways, one easy way and one hard, and because 
of the fact that the quotas are low he gets caught. It does not make 
sense in that the people are not being kept out, they are just being 
slowed up. The rejections are nominal. 

Senator Lancer. Well, now, just elucidate on that again a little 
while. Take a little time and just explain it. 

Dr. Cox. How many rejections have there been, Mr. Reiger? No 
more than 16, have there? 

Mr. Marnoerer. At that time in Germany there were 15,000 assur- 
ances; 4,635 were investigated by security. Of these 4,635, only 16 
were rejected. That was in Germany. 

Dr. Cox. Which is a situation that I know there, because most of 
our people have—— 

Mr. Marnoerer. Sixteen out of 4,635. 

Dr. Cox. Maybe it cannot be done. 

Senator Lancer. You see, I sympathize with those people, but you 
are not going to be able to lower the security standards on the refugees. 
Do you think so, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Marnoerer. [ am very much afraid, Dr. Cox, if this committee 
or a Senator who really supports this legislation would bring this up, 
that we would produce millions and millions of opponents in the 
United States. 

Dr. Cox. You see, I am not suggesting that the normal security 
clearance not be carried on. I would be the last one to suggest that. 
I am merely suggesting that the additional demented does not 
result in rejections; it results in delays—be eliminated. 
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But I do want to say, sir, that I do think that the bill which you are 
proposing will do a great deal toward helping in the final successful 
solution. 

Thank you, sir, very much. 

Senator Lancer. You are very welcome, Dr. Cox. 

Miss Gururiner. Mr. Chairman, may we introduce this telegram 
into the record ¢ 

Senator Lancer. Yes. Put it in the record. 

(The telegram, from Mr. Joseph H. Reid, to which reference was 
made, is as follows:) 

New York, N. Y., May 8, 1956. 
In re bill S. 3570. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 


Subcommittee to Investigate Problems Connected With Emigration of 
Refugees and Escapees, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


I am the executive director of the Child Welfare League of America. The 
league is the National Association of Child Welfare Agencies. Its members 
include voluntary and publicly supported agencies, those under church auspices, 
and nonsecretarian agencies. Many of these agencies have been participating 
in orphans program by studying homes of citizens interested in providing'a home 
by adoption to foreign children and by helping them with any problems that arise 
after they have received a child. 

We regard bill S. 3570 introduced by Senator Langer, March 29, 1956, in 2d 
session, 84th Congress, as exceedingly important. We believe that the United 
States, a country made up of people of various national origins, races and creeds, 
has much to contribute in providing suitable adoption homes for alien orphan 
children, who do not have families of their own, and these children have much 
to contribute to American families who want children by adoption. We believe 
further that we should offer them the same measure of protection and indi- 
vidualized care which is offered to the American children placed for adoption 
and the families that receive them. 

Section 5 of the Refugee Act of 1953 and the regulations implementing it do 
substantially provide such safeguards. Unless legislative action is taken in 
this session of Congress, however, the orphans program under the Refugee Re- 
lief Act will terminate on December 31, 1956. In order that needy orphans 
abroad may continue to have the opportunity of permanent homes with American 
families we urge the amendment of the Refugee Relief Act to increase the num- 
ber of visas authorized in section 5 from 4,000 to 9,000. Raise the age limit of 
eligible orphans from 10 to 14 years of age. Extend the validity of each visa 
issued to an orphan adopted abroad until such time as his parents, temporarily 
residing abroad, return to the United States. Extend the time for issuing visas 
under secion 5 from December 31, 1956, to December 31, 1959. Refuse recogni- 
tion of adoption carried out by proxy in a foreign court as an adoption for the 
purpose of the issuance of an immigration visa. 

Bill S. 3570 includes all these provisions with exception of that referring to 
proxy adoptions. The term proxy adoption is used here to describe the adoption 
of a child abroad by parents residing in United States who are represented in 
foreign court by proxy. We consider this an unsound practice, because it 
finalizes a legal parent child relationship between a child and a family who have 
never seen each other. Its validity has been questioned in United States courts. 
It opens door to possibility of unscrupulous persons charging large sum of 
money for location and placement of adoptable children, well meaning but mis- 
guided individuals indulging in self-styled placement operations, and such other 
poor practices as were recently investigated within the United States by the 
Kefauver committee. It is not necessary to resort to adoption by proxy as 
section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act does provide for immigration and adoption 
of foreign children with the protections of preplacement social investigations 
and assurance of standby responsibility of a social agency until legal adoption 
is completed. 

The bill S. 2113 introduced by Senator Watkins in 1st session of 84th Con- 
gress includes provision to eliminate recognition of proxy adoption as basis for 
the issuance of an immigration visa. Should section 5 of Refugee Act be ex- 
tended beyond other sections of the act we urge that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, through its Children’s Bureau, be given an official status 
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in advising on policies and procedures since it is the appropriate United States 
governmental body established to develop and maintain child welfare standards 
in cooperation with various state departments of welfare and appropriate volun- 
tary agencies in the country. 

We hope that speedy action will be taken to approve bill S. 3570, with the 
elimination of proxy adoptions, so that waiting children and parents will be 
relieved of the anxiety created by the imminence of the termination of the 
Refugee Relief Act. 

JosEPH H. Rep. 


Senator Lancer. We will adjourn, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 

(The following were submitted later :) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., February 16, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: As national voluntary agencies accredited by the adminis- 
trator of the Refugee Relief Act who represent a large segment of the American 
population concerned with the implementation of the Refugee Relief Program, 
we wish to thank you for your repeatedly expressed interest in this program 
and to solicit your further help in making it fully effective. We look upon the 
program as a desirable expression of our American foreign policy and of our 
humanitarian desire to assist the homeless and oppressed, and believe it is to 
the best interest of our country as well as to the best interests of the homeless 
of the world that the terms of the act be fulfilled. 

May we respectfully call to your attention the present situation with reference 
to the Refugee Relief program. The present rate of security clearance and of 
visa issuance in some countries is not now sufficient to complete the processing 
of the registered applicants who now have assurances nor of those applicants 
who, we believe, will receive assurances through our agencies during 1956. In 
Germany, for example, the visa rate of 265 visas per week for the last 10 weeks 
needs to be increased immediately to more than 373 visas per week through 
December 31, 1956, to cover all refugees now in processing. Also, actual experi- 
ence over the past 21%4 years now clearly indicates that changes in some of the 
provisions of the Refugee Relief Act would be beneficial in carrying out the true 
intent of this legislation. 

Therefore, we are Submitting in the attached statement some proposals which, 
in our judgment, merit your consideration. We hope that through administra- 
tive clarification and acceleration of the Refugee Relief program where it now 
lags and through your recommending as necessary to the leaders of both parties 
in Congress certain reasonable amendments, that the Refugee Relief Act can be 
fully implemented and its important objectives made possible. 

To support you in this humanitarian task we are sending copies of this letter 
and statement to many of the leaders in both Houses of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 


Sew cata cis a aacoedimabdian ce hieians Laan 2s ha ee 


(The Rt. Rev. Msgr.) Epwarp E. Swanstrom, : 
Chairman, Committee on Refugee Relief Program. { 


1 Members of the committee on refugee relief program of the American Council of Volun- \ 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service : i 

American Federation of International Institutes, Inc. ' 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 

Catholic Relief Services-National Catholic Welfare Conference, Inc. 

Church World Service, Ine. 

International Rescue Committee, Inc. 

International Social Service, Inc. 

Lutheran Refugee Service 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 

United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc. 

United Hias Service, Inc. 

United Ukranian American Relief Committee, Inc. 
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SOME PROPOSALS BY AMERICAN VOLUNTEER AGENCIES TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR FACILITATING THE REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


I. LEGISLATIVE CHANGES URGENTLY NEEDED 


1. Redefinition of the terms “refugee,” “escapee” and “exrpellec” 


The present definitions require that an escapee or German expellee in order 
to qualify must not be firmly resettled must be out of his usual place of abode 
and must be in urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life and transporta- 
tion. These phrases have been difficult to interpret: even with administrative 
clarification and relaxation of the meanings of the terms, they have resulted 
in the exclusion of large numbers of deserving refugees, particularly those 
who through diligence and hard work have made themselves economically inde- 
pendent in their present places of asylum even though they have never intended 
to remain permanently in such places. To overcome these difficulties, we recom- 
mend that the term “refugee” should apply to the Italian, Greek, and Dutch 
groups, and the term “escapee” and ‘‘expellee’ should be redefined to read “any 
person” instead of “any refugee.” 


2. Provision for escapees in additional areas 


We recommend that the areas to which special nonquota visa numbers for 
escapees are available be expanded to include Spain, North Africa, Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq, Kuwait, and Jordan. Under the present provisions of the law, 
only those escapees residing in NATO countries, Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or 
Trieste are presently eligible. The additional number of escapees who would 
be eligible under the proposed amendment is small, but they are in great need 
and are as deserving as those presently covered. 


3. Security and other investigations 


Section 15 of the Refugee Relief Act, as amended, reads as follows: “Except 
as otherwise expressly provided by this act, all of the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applicable under this act.” 
In other words, each applicant for a special nonquota visa under the Refugee 
Relief Act is subject to the same security and other investigations as applicants 
for regular quota visas under the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

We believe that in view of the above, sections 11 (a), (b), (¢), (d), and (e) 
of the Refugee Relief Act, as amended, are unnecessary and impose time-con- 
suming and costly blocks to the expeditious processing of applicants and should, 
therefore, be eliminated. 

4. Certificate of readmission 

Although the majority of applicants for special nonquota visas under the 
Refugee Relief Act, as amended, are able to obtain certificates of readmission 
as required by section 7 (d) (2) of the act, nevertheless a small number 
of otherwise qualified applicants for purely technical reasons are not able to 
obtain these certificates. Therefore, we recommend that the Secretary of State 
be authorized to waive this requirement in cases where it is the only bar to 
the admission of persons otherwise eligible under the Refugee Relief Act. 

5. Utilization of unused visas 

Developments since the enactment of Public Law 203 indicate that the visa 
allocations for expellees and escapees in Germany and Austria are greater than 
will be required by the number of probably eligible applicants. Also the alloca- 
tions for the probably eligible applicants in Greece, Italy, the Far East and 
NATO countries are considerably less than the number of applicants. There- 
fore, it is recommended that the administrator be authorized to reallocate sur- 
plus quotas to other categories where they are needed, after making proper 
provisions to safeguard the visas actually needed for eligible applicants from 
Germany, Austria and the Netherlands. For practical purposes it is recom- 
mended that a partial reallocation of 30,000 be made immediately and that 
further allocations be made if the program warrants in the interest of the 
effectiveness of the act. 

To insure the fullest utilization of visas unused by applicants in process 
as of December 31, 1956, and by beneficiaries of assurances received by the 
Department of State on or before December 31, 1956, and also for the benefit 
of orphan applicants, we recommend that the termination date of the Refugee 
Relief Act be extended by six months or as much as a year if, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of State, this extension is required. 
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In relation to the availability of quota numbers, we also wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is no provision in the law as written or in the pro- 
posed amendments, for taking care of escapees from behind the Iron Curtain 
who will have fled after December 31, 1956. We would suggest that provision 
be made in the basic immigration law to take care of these people. 


6. Orphans 


The 10-year age limit for orphans should be increased to 14 for a principal 
applicant coming to the United States for adoption by a United States citizen 
and spouse, and special provision should be made for the admission of siblings 
of such principal applicant up to the age of 16. The number of admissions 
under this special section should be increased by 1,000. 


7. Admission of persons having tuberculosis to provide for reunion of refugee 
families 

In view of the great desirability of maintaining or restoring family unity, 
it is recommended that under proper safeguards for care and medical treat- 
ment after arrival in the United States, members of family groups who are 
excludable because of tuberculosis in any form but who otherwise qualify under 
the Refugee Relief Act, be allowed to accompany or follow their families to 
the United States. 


8. Adjustment of status 


The words “lawfully entered” should be deleted under section 6 of Public 
Law 203, as amended. The requirement that the quota to which the alien is 
charged be oversubscribed should also be eliminated. The Secretary of State 
should be authorized to increase the number of aliens whose status can be read- 
justed under the provisions of this act if additional numbers are needed. 


9. United States and the “hard-core” 


As an additional factor in resolving the refugee problem, we wish to bring 
to your attention the urgent need of some new provision for those among the 
refugees who are the so-called “hard-core”—those thousands for whom no em- 
ployment-centered resettlement is possible. These are the aged, the infirm, the 
amputees, the blind, and others for whom humanitarian care is the only an- 
swer. Through the United Nations Office of High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the United States escapee program, our Government is helping to provide 
for these people today. France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland are offering generous opportunities for some of them and for their 
families. It is our hope that Congress will make provision whereby a Gov- 
ernment-sponsored plan can be achieved to bring 1,000 such persons to this 
country for permanent care in their declining years. In such a plan provision 
should be made whereby the families of these “hard-core” groups, voluntary 
agencies, and State or private institutions can work together with the Govern- 
ment in assisting these people. Refugees may make good labor, good citizens, 
good Americans. Also they may be “hard-core.” We believe we in the United 
States of American should help on this problem not by money only but by offer- 
ing homes in our own country to a fair share of the victims of oppression. 

10. Mortgaging of quotas 

Because of its value in the future, particularly for persons fleeing from Iron 
Curtain countries, we favor the cancellation of mortgages on quotas which 
became effective as a result of sections 3 (c) and 4 (a) of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, as amended, and the Immigration and Nationality Act, section 
201 (e) (2). 


II. ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IMMEDIATELY NEEDED 
It is believed that the following administrative changes in implementation of 


the Refugee Relief Act would greatly expedite the present operation of the 
program. : 


1. Transportation—a refugee relief program responsibility 


The same provisions for ocean transportation which have been made for 
refugees from Europe should also be made available to refugees, including 
orphans, from the Near and Far East. In the absence of such provision there is 
serious discrimination against such persons, causing difficult problems for : 
agencies and sponsors of persons already visaed but for whom no Refugee 4 
Relief Act transportation arrangements are available. Fortunately, the law 
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authorized the Secretary of State to make such arrangements (see sec. 8). The 
estimates of the number of persons who may need such transportation have 
been in the Department of State since August. The number of visa-ready cases 
awaiting the transportation arrangements as authorized in section 8 is growing 
daily ; at this moment at least 125 orphans are in this most unfortunate position. 
We hope this increasingly urgent matter can be arranged without further delay. 
Several Government agencies have funds and interests which surely can be 
associated under the specific authorization given the Secretary of State. Trans- 
portation provisions for all persons qualifying under the Refugee Relief Act 
should and can be made uniform under section 8 of Public Law 203. 


2. Section 11 (a) 


This section requires that for all applicants there be thorough investigations 
and written reports prepared by such investigative agency or agencies of the 
United States as the President designates, regarding such persons’ character, 
reputation, mental and physical health, history, and eligibility under this act, 
and that such investigations in each case shall be conducted in a manner and 
in such time as the investigative agency or agencies shall determine to be 
necessary. The President has designated the Department of State as the agency 
of the Government which shall make the investigations and written reports in 
cooperation with the Department of the Army and any other agencies of the 
Government which the Department of State may request. 

We believe that the administrator of the program has it within his authority, 
according to the wording of section 11 (a), to conduct these operations in a 
less cumbersome manner and in a much shorter time. As a matter of fact, in 
keeping with our recommendations on legislative amendments, we feel that 
these requirements, which are over and beyond the security and investigating 
requirements of the Immigration and Nationality Act, are not necessary. 


8. Section 11 (da) 


This section of the law calls for complete information regarding the history 
of applicants covering a period of at least 2 years immediately preceding their 
application for a visa. This section has worked a great hardship on the more 
recent escapees who have not been out from behind the Iron Curtain for 2 years. 
In such cases the Department of State has indicated that it is difficult to obtain 
the 2-year histories and it is attempting to reconstruct them. The latest report 
on completion of such reconstructed histories, however, is discouraging and 
indicates that out of a total of over 900 such cases in the processing pipeline, 
only 68 have completed security clearance. 

We believe that the administrator has the authority to overcome this problem, 
on the basis of a clause in the section which reads: “Provided, That this pro- 
vision may be waived on the recommendation of the Secretaries of State and 
Defense when determined by them to be in the national interest.” We there- 
fore recommend that a procedure to be initiated whereby the right to waive 
this requirement is utilized. 





STATEMENT OF SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, you are to be commended 
for the hearings that have been held by your subcommittee, which is investigating 
problems connected with the immigration of refugees and escapees. 

I have always been deeply concerned with the problems of immigration and 
naturalization and the more recent problems dealing with displaced persons, 
refugees, and escapees, which have been considered by the Congress of the 
United States since 1948 up to recent days. First, we had the displaced persons 
bill which was supplemented by the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

At this time, your subcommittee is considering Senate bills introduced by 
the chairman, the distinguished Senator from North Dakota, the Hon. William 
Langer. In reviewing these bills, it can readily be seen that much thought has 
been given to the refugee problems since the enactment of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, resulting in five amendments to the existing law. 


S. 3570 


S. 3570, which is a bill to increase the number of visas authorized to be issued 
to eligible orphans under the existing law, is an excellent bill for it increases 
by 5,000 the number of orphans eligible for visas, and further by increasing the 
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age of the orphans from 10 years to 14 years. I might add that if it were pos- 
sible, more than 9,000 orphans should be permitted to come within the Refugee 
Relief Act since the destruction of World War II has created a condition of 
destitution among the many orphans in foreign lands, and we should open our 
hearts and doors to them as much as possible. Further, I would suggest that 
if there are any brothers or sisters or orphans qualified under this amendment 
who are over 14 years of age, they be permitted to qualify under S. 3570 so long 
as they are not over the age of 16. 


8. 3571 


S. 3571 is a bill to extend the time during which visas may be issued under 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. This bill provides that assurances must be filed 
with the administrator on or before October 1, 1956, and further, except as 
otherwise provided in this act, no other visa shall be issued under this act 
after December 31, 1957. I favor this bill since it will be of great benefit to the 
heartbroken, frantic refugees who would otherwise qualify under the law but 
would not be entitled to visas if this extension is not granted. 


S. 3572 


This bill would provide for the issuance of a number of visas to permit the 
entry into the United States of certain aliens afflicted with tuberculosis; that 
not more than 1,000 aliens from Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy may be 
issued visas and admitted to the United States, irrespective of the fact that they 
are found ineligible to receive visas: Provided, however, That it is shown that 
arrangements satisfactory to the Attorney General and the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service and that such aliens will not become a 
public charge and will not endanger the public health, and further that such 
aliens are members of a family unit consisting of qualified applicants for visas 
and intend to accompany that family to the United States. This is a humani- 
tarian measure intended to prevent heartbreaks and the splitting of families 
because of a history of tuberculosis, a disease which afflicted many persons in 
Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy when they were fighting the onslaughts of 
naziism and communism. 

S. 3573 


S. 3573 would amend the existing law to permit any voluntary agency recog- 
nized by the Department of State to submit assurances in behalf of certain aliens 
seeking to enter the United States. This is a good provision since some aliens are 
not able to obtain assurances from citizens of the United States, but can readily 
obtain assurances from agencies which would be considered more responsible 
and more appropriate to carry out the intention of the existing law. 


8. 3574 


This bill is to provide for the allocation of certain special nonquota immi- 
grant visas which are authorized to be issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953. One of the pertinent provisions of this bill is that any allotment of visas 
provided in this section which are unused by aliens who apply and for whom 
assurances are filed on or before October 31, 1956, shall be available for the 
issuance of nonquota immigrant visas during the years 1957, 1958, and 1959 to 
escapees as defined in this act, ete. This bill also increases by 20,000 the number 
of Italians and by 10,000 the number of Greeks who would be eligible for visas 
under certain terms and conditions. This is a meritorious bill and was intro- 
duced to alleviate some of the hardships that have resulted after the enactment 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

These proposed amendments to the existing law are very necessary and essen- 
tial to carry out the purposes of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. Since that 
time, certain circumstances have become apparent which make the passage of 
these proposed bills necessary and proper. 

I am a cosponsor of 8S. 1206, introduced by my distinguished colleague, Senator 
Lehman, and joined in by Senators Green, Humphrey, Kennedy, Langer, Magnu- 
son, Pastore, and Chavez. This bill will rewrite the existing immigration and 
naturalization law. Without question, the nationality quota system is unfair to 
Southern and Eastern Europeans, and it must be corrected. Also, unused quotas 
should be reallocated, mortgaged quotas canceled, citizenship rights protected, 
and other inequities of the existing law alleviated. However, in the interim— 
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until the immigration law is rewritten or amended—it is mandatory that Con- 
gress pass the proposed bills herein referred to. 

In closing, I believe that the morale of the peoples in foreign lands will be 
lifted, in these troubled times, when they understand and realize that the United 
States of America is always considerate of their problems and is willing to do 
everything in its power to give them the human aid and dignity that these pro- 
posed bills would offer. 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 3, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees, 
Senate Judiciary Committee, United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR: I very much regret that I was unable to appear before the 
subcommittee considering amendments to the Refugee Relief Act. As you know, 
I have long been concerned over the failure of the administration to make the 
necessary administrative changes that could expedite the processing of refugee 
entry permits and save us from falling 44,000 short of the 209,000 goal by De- 
cember 31, 1956. 

You will remember that I testified rather fully on this legislation last year. 
On January 4, 1956, I pointed out in a letter to you, my increasing alarm over 
the situation. On March 12, 1956, I made a 10-page statement for the Con- 
gressional Record discussing the present predicament of the refugee relief pro- 
gram in considerable detail. 

Consequently I have not prepared another extensive statement for your sub- 
committee hearings, but I am taking this opportunity to attach copies of some 
of these statements to which I have just referred. 

I should also like to direct your attention to the attached statement concerning 
the new Soviet redefection campaign. I have no doubt that our failure to move 
swiftly on the refugee problem has aided and abetted the new Soviet attempt 
to recapture refugees in Central Europe and to return them to the Soviet Union. 

I shall await the results of the subcommittee’s deliberations with the greatest 
interest. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


Husert H. HUMPHREY. 
SENATOR HUMPHREY SEEKS To AVERT YEAR-END CUTOFF ON REFUGEE QUOTAS 


Extension of the cutoff date on existing refugee quotas was urged by Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey (Democrat, Minnesota) today to keep 44,000 refugees from 
being “denied admission to the United States because of the failure of the admin- 
istration to administer the program properly.” 

In a letter to Senator William Langer, chariman of the Subcommittee on Refu- 
gees, Escapees, and Expellees, Senator Humphrey called attention to the recent 
public admission of Pierce J. Gerety, administrator of the program, that he 
would not be able to issue the 209,000 entry permits authorized under a special 
3-year program before the present deadline of December 31. 

“It would be a callous disregard of the misery in which many of these refugees 
have been living for long, weary years if we were to let more than one-fifth of 
the visas authorized by the Refugee Relief Act be wasted.” Senator Humphrey 
said. “That the Administration could have administered the act in such a way 
that it now must threaten to close the door on the hopes of many of these suffer- 
ing people is a shocking disregard of the humanitarian intent of the Con- 
gress in passing this act.” 

Text of Senator Humphrey’s letter follows: 


Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Unied States Senate. 


Deak Bri: I am sure you share my concern at the recent announcement by 
the director of the refugee relief program, Mr. Pierce J. Gerety, that he will not 
be able to issue the 209,000 entry permits authorized under the present law by 
the cutoff date of December 31 this year. Mr. Gerety estimates that about 44,000 
refugees will be denied admission because of the failure of the Administration 
to administer the program properly. 
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As I stated in testifying before your committee last June on amendments to F 
the Refugee Relief Act, the attitude of some of those administering the law 
seems to have been that the number of admissions authorized under the act is s 
merely a permissive figure—that they can issue visas up to that number, but i 
it is not necessary to make an effort to attain the goal of the maximum number 3 
of entries under the refugee relief program. That was surely not the intent of f 
those of us who voted to support this program. When we consider how many 5 
refugees there are—numbers far beyond the help of this program—it seems clear P 
that we should be concerned that every single person authorized may obtain the 
relief intended under the act. f 

As you know, one of the amendments contained in 8. 1794, introduced by i 
Senators Lehman, Douglas, Kefauver, and myself would extend the expiration 
date of the refugee relief program to December 31, 1960. Under this amendment 
any visas not issued by the end of this year would be redistributed among those 
categories under section 4 of the act that have been filled but still have requests 
pending for visas. This reallocation and extension of the time would permit 
the refugee relief program to achieve its goal in permitting the maximum num- 
ber of persons authorized under the act to enter the country. 

I would, of course, desire most of all that your committee recommend the 
adoption of those amendments which I have already supported before your 
committee. But, in view of Mr. Gerety’s admission that the Administration 
will not be able to meet its obligation of issuing all visas authorized under the 
Refugee Relief Act, I hope that at the very least the committee will recommend 
an extension of the termination date of the act beyond December 31, 1956. I 
cannot know previsely how much additional time the Refugee Relief Admin- 
istration may need to complete the issuance of all 209,000 authorized visas, but 
I am sure that the committee could ascertain this and make a recommendation 
for the necessary extension. 

It would be a callous disregard of the misery in which many of these refugees 
have been living for long, weary years if we were to let more than one-fifth of 
the visas authorized by the Refugee Relief Act be wasted. That the Admin- 
istration could have administered the act in such a way that it now must threaten 
to close the door on the hopes of many of these suffering people is a shocking 
disregard of the humanitarian intent of the Congress in passing this act. 

I trust that the subcommittee will take prompt action to insure that sufficient 
time will be allowed for the issuance of all visas authorized under the refugee 
relief program. 

Thank you for your consideration of this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HuMPHREY. 


SENATOR HuMPHREY ASKS PRESIDENT To SPEED Up REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM i 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Democrat, Minnesota) in a speech prepared 
for the Senate today calls on President Eisenhower to act immediately to save 
the Refugee Relief Act from “a disastrous failure.” 

Warning that the refugee program will fall 44,000 short of its 209,000-person 
goal by December 31 of this year, Senator Humphrey points out that the Presi- 
dent “can and should make administrative changes that would expedite the 
processing of the refugee entry permits.” 

“Humanitarian considerations alone are not the only reason we must not 
allow the refugee relief program to fail,” Senator Humphrey declared, calling 
attention to the increasingly effective “redefection” campaign which the Com- 
munists have been waging among refugees and escapees during recent months. 
“The Communists, through amnesties, letters from relatives, and intimidation, 
are attempting to influence escapees from behind the Iron Curtain to return 
to their homes. 

“The refugee relief program must be an essential part of our foreign policy 
in an attempt to meet and counter the redefection campaign of the Communists,” 
Senator Humphrey declares. Every redefection, he warns, is a victory for the 
Communists, for they exploit it to “prove” that life in the West is worse than 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Senator Humphrey cited the recommendations to the President made by 
voluntary agencies which have been assisting refugees in their efforts to come 
to the United States, and insisted that something be done to carry them out. 
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The committee on the refugee relief program of the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service recommended two major administrative 
changes to President Eisenhower, the Minnesota Senator discloses. 

The eleven civic and church groups making up the committee urged the 
President to make arrangements for transporting refugees as the Congress 
intended in the Refugee Relief Act. This has been done in Burope, but not in 
the Near and Far East, although the number needing such transportation has 
been known to the State Department since last August. 

Other recommendations of the voluntary agencies, Senator Humphrey points 
out, concern the cumbersome procedures for security processing instituted under 
the program. Emphasizing that the refugees being admitted were already 
subject to the rigorous security screening provided under the McCarran-Walter 
Act, Senator Humphrey charges that “a whole additional apparatus of security 
trappings has been erected on top of the already topheavy provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

In addition to the recommendations of the voluntary agencies, Senator 
Humphrey cites the recommendations by the National Council of Churches of 
Christ to the Deputy Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act, Pierce J. Gerety. 
Senator Humphrey quotes Mr. Gerety as admitting last month that the refugee 
program was going to fall 44,000 visas short of its goal. 





STATEMENT By SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY ON THE FAILURE OF THE REFUGEE 
RELIEF PROGRAM 


Mr. President, we have just had transmitted to Congress the semi-annual 
report on the refugee relief program. On page 13 of that report is found the 
following sentence: “At the same time, the present imbalance of sponsors and 
applicants in certain categories and for certain areas of operation may cause 
40,000 to 50,000 visas to go unused under the Refugee Relief Act.” 

This is not news. We have known for some time that the way in which the 
program was being administered would mean that it would fall far short of 
its goal. The first official admission of this came from the director of the refugee 
relief program, Pierce J. Gerety, who said at the beginning of the year that 
about 44,000 refugees will be denied admission as a result of the Administration’s 
failure to carry out the program properly. 

Many of us have been warning for some time that this would happen. Actually, 
the Refugee Relief Act never was a workable instrument for achieving the 
humanitarian purposes intended by this program. But, in addition, there has 
been indication in the way this program has been administered of a reluctance 
on the part of those charged with its administration to make it work. 

At this point in the Record, Mr. President, I would like to have appear an 
article from the New York Times of March 7, 1956, headlined: “Refugees in 
U. S. Far Below Goal” and an editorial from the New York Times of March 8, 
1956, titled: “Refugee Program” : 


[From the New York Times of March 7, 1956] 


“REFUGEES IN UNITED STATES Far BELOW GoAL—ONLY 68,000 oF AUTHORIZED 
3-YEAR ToTAL OF 209,000 Hap BEEN SETTLED FEBRUARY 1 


“WASHINGTON, March 6.—Despite significant progress since mid-1955, the State 
Department reported today that the Refugee Relief Act was likely to fall con- 
siderably short of providing a haven for 209,000 immigrants as authorized by 
Congress. 

“As the second year of the 3-year program ended on December 31, 73,331 visas 
had been issued and 77,193 applications were still under consideration. 

“Since then, an additional 13,000 visas have been issued. About 68,000 refu- 
gees, including those who had escaped or been expelled, their relatives and 
orphans, actually had been admitted as of February 1. 

“The status of the program was reviewed by Pierce J. Gerety, Deputy Admin- 
istrator, in his semiannual report to Congress. 

“Mr. Gerety said 49 percent of the entire 2-year total of 73,331 visas was issued 
in the last 6 months of 1955. He called this an encouraging step-up but added: 

“It is evident that under existing circumstances and barring unforeseen 
changes, considerably less than the authorized 209,000 nonquota immigration 
visas will be issued by the termination of the refugee relief program on December 
31, 1956.’ 
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“He listed a shortage of United States sponsors as one of the greatest obstacles 
to success of the undertaking. He estimated that sponsors for 55,000 applicants 
would have to be obtained by July or August if the 209,000 authorizations were 
to be filled. 

“The 1953 act requires sponsor assurances of housing, support, and employment 
for eligible applicants. President Eisenhower has urged Congress to relax that 
requirement, among others, to facilitate administration of the program. 

“Mr. Gerety said sponsors were needed for refugees in Germany, Austria, and 
the Netherlands, non-Asians stranded in the Far East, and orphans. Assurances 
to cover as many as 39,500 applicants may be needed if the 90,000 German- 
Austrian allocations are to be filled, he reported. 

“On the other hand, he said, all the 60,000 visas authorized for refugees and 
relatives of United States citizens in Italy and Greece will have been issued well 
before the program’s termination. No new Italian and Greek applications of 
refugees and relatives are being accepted. 

“Despite a pressing over population problem, ‘hundreds of hopeful visa aspir- 
ants in Italy will be disappointed because the demand for visas has greatly 
exceeded the supply,’ Mr. Gerety said. 

“Mr. Gerety said Communist propagandists since last spring had ‘kept up a 
constant barrage to entice refugees and those who had escaped to return to their 
former homelands. 

“*Thus far the campaign has not been particularly successful,’ he commented. 
‘A certain amount of redefection has taken place among the thousands of refu- 
gees from Eastern Europe but not in alarming numbers despite glowing promises.’ 

“Some of these, he added, have applied for admission to the United States 
under the Refugee Relief Act. Mr. Gerety said the campaign extended to per- 
sons who had arrived in this and other countries of the free world under emer- 
gency migration programs. 

“*Most of these persons who have fled from their countries of origin are bitter 
anti-Communists,’ he asserted, ‘and fully aware of the tragic situation in their 
homelands. 

‘However, many are discouraged and dissatisfied because of long delays in 
resettlement and may be unable to continue to resist pressures applied by the 
Communists.’ ” 

{From the New York Times of March 8, 1956] 


“REFUGEE PROGRAM 


“The latest official report on the operations of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
confirms what has been evident for many months, namely, that there is almost 
no possibility that it will achieve its alleged goal of admitting 209,000 nonquota 
immigrants to the United States by the end of this year. 

“Indeed, 2 months ago we noted on this page that the question was no longer 
whether the act would be fully effective, but rather by how much it would fail. 
Statements of both Scott McLeod, administrator of the law, and his deputy, 
Pierce J. Gerety, indicate that the deficiency will be in the neighborhood of 20 
percent, quite a percentage considering that the period of operation covers the 
better part of 3 years. Only 68,000 refugees, most of them relatives of American 
citizens rather than refugees in the strict sense, had been admitted under this 
law as of February 1, and to date visas have been issued for some 18,000 
additional individuals. 

“The program has been speeded up, but speed is relative. The fact is that 
during the first year or so of the law’s operation it was bogged down so badly 
that it had become hardly better than a cruel delusion for thousands upon thou- 
sands of genuine refugees, many of them victims of Communist persecution, 
patiently waiting for admission to the United States. Much of the fault lay, 
and still lies, in the law itself. Congressional enemies of real relief legislation 
wrote into this law such difficult and complex requirements as to make it almost 
the despair of those who wanted to continue the American tradition of extending 
a helping hand to our friends abroad. 

“But full of roadblocks as the law may be, its early administration only made 
matters worse, whether because of lack of sympathy with the professed purposes 4 
of the law, fear of the extreme anti-immigration bloc in Congress, ineptness or ; 
some other reason. Most nongovernmental experts seem to agree with the 
criticisms of the administration of the act as expressed in a letter on this page 
yesterday from the executive director of one of the voluntary agencies concerned 
with refugee resettlement in the United States. There is little doubt that the 
situation has improved in recent months, but the improvement has probably come 
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too late to redeem the program as a humanitarian gesture of first-rate importance 
in the eyes of the world.” 

Time is running out, Mr. President. We cannot allow this humanitarian pro- 
gram to fall so far short of its purpose that more than one-fifth of the visas 
authorized are wasted. Much needs to be done by Congress to improve the act 
in a legislative way. Legislation is pending in the appropriate committees to 
make these changes. We should certainly do our part. We should take action 
as soon as possible to make those changes which experience has proved to be 
necessary to make the Refugee Relief Act workable. 

But something more immediate can be done and needs to be done. The 
President of the United States has it within his power to act now to prevent 
the refugee relief program from suffering a disastrous failure. What is needed 
now is leadership, rather than pious messages and good hope. I suggest that if 
this administration is not to stand charged with having deliberately failed in 
achieving the goal of the Refugee Relief Act, President Eisenhower must take 
those measures necessary to expedite the program. 

The President of the United States and the Secretary of State have it within 
their power, now, administratively, to make changes that will eliminate some 
of the handicaps under which this program is laboring. I do not say this solely 
on my own authority. This is the considered judgment of a number of church 
and civic groups that have been working in face of serious obstacles in an 
attempt to make the refugee relief program work. 

These groups joined in a plea to the President a few days ago to take the 
administrative action necessary so that the full goals of the program may be 
achieved. There are probably no people who have a better acquaintance with 
the way this program has been functioning and the way in which it is being 
administered than those who have made these recommendations to President 
Eisenhower. They have worked patiently in close cooperation with the refugee 
relief administrators in an attempt to help as many people as possible to come to 
the United States under this program. They have spent large amounts of their 
own funds and labored long and hard in an effort to make this program work. 
They have been up against not only the many unworkable provisions of the act 
itself, but also up against the apparent lack of will on the part of the admin- 
istration to make this program a success. That is my own charge, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not speak for these groups. 

Let me cite to the Senate two of the administrative changes that are immedi- 
ately needed if the issuance of visas is to be expedited. These administrative 
changes are recommended in a letter to the President from members of the 
committee on the refugee relief program of the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service. The letter was sent to President Eisenhower on 
February 16. I would just like to list here the groups signing this letter to 
make it clear that the recommendations come from organizations with close 
experience in the way the refugee relief program has been functioning. Signers 
include: . 

American Federation of International Institutes, lne. 
American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 
Catholic Relief Services-National Catholic Welfare Conference, Inc. 
Church World Service, Inc. 
International Rescue Committee, Inc. 
International Social Service, Inc. 
Lutheran Refugee Service. 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 
United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc. 
United Hias Service, Inc. 
United Ukranian American Relief Committee, Inc. 
In their letter to President Eisenhower these groups said : 

“May we respectfully call to your attention the present situation with reference 
to the refugee relief program? The present rate of security clearance and of visa 
issuance in some countries is not now sufficient to complete the processing of the 
registered applicants who now have assurances nor of those applicants who, we 
believe, will receive assurances through our agencies during 1956. In Germany, 
for example, the visa rate of 265 visas per week for the last 10 weeks needs to be 
increased immediately to more than 373 visas per week through December 31, 
1956, to cover all refugees now in processing.” 

. Among the proposals submitted to the President by these groups were the 
ollowing : 
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(1) Concerning the transportation of refugees: Under the Refugee Relief Act 
the Secretary of State is authorized to make arrangements for transporting 
refugees to this country by ship or plane. This has been done in Europe, but 
similar provisions have not been made for refugees coming from the Near and $ 
Far East. Let me read to you the recommendation of the committee on the 
refugee relief program of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service: 

“The same provisions for ocean transportation which have been made for #4 
refugees from Europe should also be made available to refugees, including f 
orphans, from the Near and Far East. In the absence of such provision there is t 
serious discrimination against such persons, causing difficult problems for agen- i 
cies and sponsors of persons already visaed but for whom no Refugee Relief Act H 
transportation arrangements are available. Fortunately, the law authorized the 
Secretary of State to make such arrangements. (See sec. 8.) The estimates of 
the number of persons who may need such transportation have been in the 
Department of State since August. The number of visa-ready cases awaiting the 
transportation arrangements as authorized in section 8 is growing daily; at this 
moment at least 125 orphans are in this most unfortunate position. We hope this 
increasingly urgent matter can be arranged without further delay. Several 
Government agencies have funds and interests which surely can be associated 
under the specific authorization given the Secretary of State. Transportation 
provisions for all persons qualifying under the Refugee Relief Act should and can 
be made uniform under section 8 of Public Law 203.” 

Here is one way in which the President and Secretary of State could act, now, 
without any need for legislative changes, to expedite the flow of refugees to this 
country under the refugee relief program. 

(2) Concerning the security measures that have been taken under the Refugee 
Relief Act, the committee on the refugee relief program made two recommenda- 
tions to President Eisenhower. The first one is as follows: 

About section 11 (a) of Public Law 203, “This section requires that for all 

applicants there be thorough investigations and written reports prepared by such 
investigative agency or agencies of the United States as the President designates, ‘ 
regarding such persons’ character, reputation, mental and physical health, history 
and eligibility under this act, and that such investigations in each case shall be 
conducted in a manner and in such time as the investigative agency or agencies . 
shall determine to be necessary. The President has designated the Department 
of State as the agency of the Government which shall make the investigations 
and written reports in cooperation with the Department of the Army and any 
other agencies of the Government which the Department of State may request. 
We believe that the administrator of the program has it within his authority, } 
according to the wording of section 11 (a), to conduct these operations in a less 4 
cumbersome manner and in a much shorter time. As a matter of fact, in keeping t 
with our recommendations on legislative amendments, we feel that these require- 
ments, which are over and beyond the security and investigating requirements of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, are not necessary.” 

(3) The other security recommendation made to the President concerned 
section 11 (d) of Public Law 2038; | 

“This section of the law calls for complete information regarding the history j 
of applicants covering a period of at least 2 years immediately preceding their 
application for a visa. This section has worked a great hardship on the more 
recent escapees who have not been out from behind the Iron Curtain for 2 years. 

In such cases the Department of State has indicated that it is difficult to obtain 
the 2-year histories and it is attempting to ‘reconstruct’ them. The latest report 
on completion of such reconstructed histories, however, is discouraging and indi- E 
cates that out of a total of over 900 such cases in the processing pipeline, only 
68 have completed security clearance. We believe that the administrator has the 
authority to overcome this problem, on the basis of the clause in the section which 
reads: ‘Provided, That this provision may be waived on the recommendation of 
the Secretaries of State and Defense when determined by them to be in the 
national interest.’ We therefore recommend that a procedure be initiated ‘ 
whereby the right to waive this requirement is utilized.” ; 

It is not here suggested—nor would I suggest—that there should not be proper 
security procedures followed before permitting entrance of any person into the 
United States. The fact is, however, that applicants seeking admission under 
the Refugee Relief Act are already subject to the provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. I do not believe that there is anyone who would contend 
that the McCarran-Walter Act does not contain adequate provision for screening 
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out any immigrant who might pose a threat as a subversive to this country. What 
has happened in the case of the Refugee Relief Act is that a whole additional 
apparatus of security trappings has been erected on top of the already adequate 
provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act. Those who have worked 
closely with this program know that the administration of its security pro- 
cedures has raised one of the greatest obstacles to expediting the processing of 
applications for admission under the refugee relief program. 

The voluntary agencies most familiar with this program have indicated in their 
letter to the President the way in which this obstacle can, in part, be overcome 
by administrative changes. I think the President and Secretary of State should 
act immediately to accomplish these changes so that no additional time is lost in 
stepping up the number of applications processed between now and December 31. 

Mr. President, there are a number of proposals for legislative changes urgently 
needed contained in the letter to the President from the committee on refugee 
relief program of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 
I believe that they will be called to the attention of the appropriate committees of 
both Houses. However, as they are worthy of the consideration of all of my 
colleagues, I would like to have appear at this point in my remarks both the letter 
to President Eisenhower and the accompanying statement entitled, “Some Pro- 
posals by American Voluntary Agencies to the President of the United States for 
Facilitating the Refugee Relief Program.” 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: As national voluntary agencies accredited by the administra- 
tor of the Refugee Relief Act who represent a large segment of the American 
population concerned with the implementation of the refugee relief program, 
we wish to thank you for your repeatedly expressed interest in this program 
and to solicit your further help in making it fully effective. We look upon the 
program as a desirable expression of our American foreign policy and of our 
humanitarian desire to assist the homeless and oppressed, and believe it is to the 
best interest of our country as well as to the best interests of the homeless of the 
world that the terms of the act be fulfilled. 

May we respectfully call to your attention the present situation with reference | 
to the refugee relief program? The present rate of security clearance and of 
visa issuance in some countries is not now sufficient to complete the processing 
of the registered applicants who now have assurances nor of those applicants 
who, we believe, will receive assurances through our agencies during 1956. In 
Germany, for example, the visa rate of 265 visas per week for the last 10 weeks 
needs to be increased immediately to more than 373 visas per week through 
December 31, 1956, to cover all refugees now in processing. Also actual ex- 
perience over the past 2% years now clearly indicates that changes in some 
of the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act would be beneficial in carrying out 
the true intent of this legislation. 

Therefore we are submitting in the attached statement some proposals which, 
in our judgmen, merit your consideration. We hope that through administra- 
tive clarification and acceleration of the refugee relief program where it now 
lags and through your recommending as necessary to the leaders of both parties 
in Congress certain reasonable amendments, that the Refugee Relief Act can 
be fully implemented and its important objectives made possible. 

To support you in this humanitarian task we are sending copies of this letter 
and statement to many of the leaders in both Houses of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Epwarp E. SwANstTrROM, 
Chairman, Committee on Refugee Relief Program. 


(Members of the committee on refugee relief program of the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service: American Federation of Interna- 
tional Institutes, Inc.; American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc.: Catholic 
Relief Services-National Catholic Welfare Conference, Inc.; Church World Servy- 
ice, Inc.; International Rescue Committee, Inc.; International Social Service, 
Inc.; Lutheran Refugee Service; Tolstoy Foundation, Inc.; United Friends 
of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc.; United HIAS Service, Inc.; 
United Ukrainian American Relief Committee, Inc.) 
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SomME PROPOSALS By AMERICAN VOLUNTARY AGENCIES TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR FACILITATING THE REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


; 
I. LEGISLATIVE CHANGES URGENTLY NEEDED A 


1. Redefinition of the terms “refugee,” “escapee,” and “expellee” j 

The present definitions require that an escapee or German expellee in order to i 
qualify must not be “firmly resettled,’ must be “out of his usual place of abode,”. 
and must be in “urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life and transporta- 
tion.” These phrases have been difficult to interpret: Even with administrative 
clarification and relaxation of the meanings of the term, they have resulted in 
the exclusion of large numbers of deserving refugees, particularly those who 
through diligence and hard work have made themselves economically independent 
in their present places of asylum even though they have never intended to remain 
permanently in such places. To overcome these difficulties, we recommend that 
the term “refugee” should apply to the Italian, Greek, and Dutch groups, and 
the term “escapee” and “expellee” should be redefined to read “any person’ 
instead of “any refugee.” 


2. Provision for escapees in additional areas 

We recommend that the areas to which special nonquota visa numbers for 
escapees are available be expanded to include Spain, North Africa, Syria, Le- 
banon, Iraq, Kuwait, and Jordan. Under the present provisions of the law, only 
those escapees residing in NATO countries, Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or Trieste 
are presently eligible. The additional number of escapees who would be eligible 
under the proposed amendment is small, but they are in great need and are as 
deserving as those presently covered. 


8. Security and other investigations 

Section 15 of the Refugee Relief Act, as amended, reads as follows: “Except 
as otherwise expressly provided by this act, all of the provisions of the Immigra- : 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applicable under this act.” In ; 
other words, each applicant for a special nonquota visa under the Refugee Relief 
Act is subject to the same security and other investigations as applicants for reg- 
ular quota visas under the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

We believe that in view of the above, sections 11 (a), (b), (c), and (e) of 
the Refugee Relief Act, as amended, are unnecessary and impose time-consuming 
and costly blocks to the expeditious processing of applicants and should, there- 
fore, be eliminated. 


4. Certificates of readmission 


Although the majority of applicants for special nonquota visas under the Refu- 
gee Relief Act, as amended, are able to obtain certificates of readmission as re- 
quired by section 7 (d) (2) of the act, nevertheless, a small number of otherwise 
qualified applicants for purely technical reasons are not able to obtain these cer- 
tificates. Therefore, we recommend that the Secretary of State be authorized to 
waive this requirement in cases where it is the only bar to the admission of per- } 
sons otherwise eligible under the Refugee Relief Act. | 


5. Utilization of unused visas 


Developments since the enactment of Public Law 203 indicate that the visa 
allotments for expellees and escapees in Germany and Austria are greater than 
will be required by the number of probably eligible applicants. Also the allo- 
cations for the probably eligible applicants in Greece, Italy, the Far East, and i 
NATO countries are considerably less than the number of applicants. Therefore, ; 
it is recommended that the Administrator be authorized to reallocate surplus 
quotas to other categories where they are needed, after making proper provi- 
sions to safeguard the visas actually needed for eligible applicants from Ger- 
many, Austria, and the Netherlands. For practical purposes, it is recommended 
that a partial reallocation of 30,000 be made immediately and that further allo- 
= be made if the program warrants in the interest of the effectiveness of 
the act. 

To insure the fullest utilization of visas unused by applicants in process as 
of December 31, 1956, and by beneficiaries of assurances received by the Depart- 
ment of State on or before December 31, 1956, and also for the benefit of orphan 
applicants, we recommend that the termination date of the Refugee Relief Act 
be extended by 6 months or as much as a year if, inthe judgment of the Secretary 
of State, this extension is required. 
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In relation to the availability of quota numbers, we also wish to call attention 
to the fact that there is no provision in the law as written or in the proposed 
amendments, for taking care of escapees from behind the Iron Curtain who will 
have fled after December 31, 1956. We would suggest that provision be made 
in the basic immigration law to take care of these people. 


6. Orphans 


The 10-year age limit for orphans should be increased to 14 for a principal 
applicant coming to the United States for adoption by a United States citizen 
and spouse, and special provision should be made for the admission of siblings 
of such principal applicant up to the age of 16. The number of admissions under 
this special section should be increased by 1,000. 


7%. Admission of persons having tuberculosis to provide for reunion of refugee 
families 

In view of the great desirability of maintaining or restoring family unity, it 

is recommended that under proper safeguards for care and medical treatment 

after arrival in the United States members of family groups who are excludable 

because of tuberculosis in any form but who otherwise qualify under the Refugee 

Relief Act be allowed to accompany or follow their families to the United States. 


8. Adjustment of status 


The words “lawfully entered” should be deleted under section 6 of Public 
Law 203, as amended. The requirement that the quota to which the alien is 
charged be oversubscribed should also be eliminated. The Secretary of State 
should be authorized to increase the number of aliens whose status can be 
readjusted under the provisions of this act if additional numbers are needed. 


9. United States and the hard core 


As an additional factor in resolving the refugee problems, we wish to bring 
to your attention the urgent need of some new provision for those among the 
refugees who are the so-called hard core—those thousands for whom no employ- 
ment-centered resettlement is possible. These are the aged, the infirm, the 
amputees, the blind, and others for whom humanitarian care is the only answer. 
Through the United Nations Office of High Commissioner for Refugees and the 
United States escapee program, our Government is helping to provide for these 
people today. France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
are offering generous opportunities for some of them and for their families. It 
is our hope that Congress will make provision whereby a Government-sponsored 
plan can be achieved to bring 1,000 such persons to this country for permanent 
care in their declining years. In such a plan, provision should be made whereby 
the families of these hard-core groups, voluntary agencies, and State or private 
institutions can work together with the Government in assisting these people. 
Refugees may make good labor, good citizens, good Americans. Also, they may 
be hard core. We believe we in the United States of America should help on 
this problem not by money only, but by offering homes in our own country to a fair 
share of the victims of oppression. 


10. Mortgaging of quotas 


Because of its value in the future, particularly for persons fleeing from Iron 
Curtain countries, we favor the cancellation of mortgages on quotas which 
became effective as a result of sections 3 (c) and 4 (a) of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, as amended, and the Immigration and Nationality Act, section 201 
ce) (2). 


II, ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IMMEDIATELY NEEDED 


It is believed that the following administrative changes in implementation 
of the Refugee Relief Act would greatly expedite the present operation of the 
program : 


1. Transportation: A refugee relief program responsibility 


The same provisions for ocean transportation which have been made for 
refugees from Europe should also be made available to refugees, including 
orphans, from the Near and Far Hast. In the absence of such provision there 
is serious discrimination against such persons, causing difficult problems for 
agencies and sponsors of persoins already visaed but for whom no Refugee Relief 
Act transportation arrangements are available. Fortunately, the law authorized 
the Secretary of State to make such arrangements (see sec. 8). The estimates 
of the number of persons who may need such transportation have been in the 
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Department of State since August. The number of visa-ready cases awaiting 
the transportation arrangements as authorized in section 8 is growing daily ; 
at this moment at least 125 orphans are in this most unfortunate position. We 
hope this increasingly urgent matter can be arranged without further delay. 
Several Government agencies have funds and interests which surely can be 
associated under the specific authorization given the Secretary of State. Trans- 
portation provisions for all persons qualifying under the Refugee Relief Act 
should and can be made uniform under section 8 of Public Law 203. 


2. Section 11 (a) 


This section requires that for all applicants there be thorough investigations 
and written reports prepared by such investigative agency or agencies of the 
United States as the President designates, regarding such persons’ character, 
reputation, mental, and physical health, history and eligibility under this 
act, and that such investigations in each case shall be conducted in a manner 
and in such time as the investigative agency or agencies shall determine to be 
necessary. The President has designated the Department of State as the agency 
of the Government which shall make the investigations and written reports in 
eooperation with the Department of the Army and any other agencies of the 
Government which the Department of State may request. i 

We believe that the administrater of the program has it within his authority, 
according to the wording of section 11 (a), to conduct these operations in a less 
cumbersome manner and in a much shorter time. As a matter of fact, in keep- u 
ing with our recommendations on legislative amendments, we feel that these 
requirements, which are over and beyond the security and investigating re- 
quirement of the Immigration and Nationality Act, are not necessary. 


8. Section 11 (d) 


This section of the law calls for complete information regarding the history 
of applicants covering a period of at least 2 years immediately preceding their 
application for a visa. This section has worked a great hardship on the more 
recent escapees who have not been out from behind the Iron Curtain for 2 years. 
In such cases the Department of State has indicated that it is difficult to obtain 4 
the 2-year histories and it is attempting to reconstruct them. The latest report 
on completion of such reconstructed histories, however, is discouraging and in- 
dicates that out of a total of over 900 such cases in the processing pipeline, 
only 68 have completed security clearance. 

We believe that the Administrator has the authority to overcome this problem, 
on the basis of a clause in the section which reads: 

“Provided, That this provision may be waived on the recommendation of the 
Secretaries of State and Defense when determined by them to be in the national 
interest.” We therefore recommend that a procedure be initiated whereby the 
right to waive this requirement is utilized. 


COMMITTEE ON REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE, INC. 
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FEBRUARY 16, 1956. 


Mr. President, earlier, on January 24, similar recommendations were made to 
the deputy administrator of the refugee relief program, Mr. Pierce Gerety. Mr. 
Roland Elliott, director of immigration services for the Church World Service 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ, sent a letter to Mr. Gerety propos- 
ing both administrative changes as well as certain simple legislative changes. I 
understand that the more than 30 Protestant and eastern Orthodox churches 
which make up this organization are spending over a half-million dollars a year 
on the refugee program. Mr. Elliott, as director of immigration services for the 
National Council of Churches has staff members throughout the world in coun- : 
tries in which the refugee relief program is operating. He is, therefore, in close 
and constant touch with the way in which the program is being administered not 
only here in Washington, but in those countries in which the refugees are being 
processed. Mr. Elliott also wrote to Mr. Gerety as a member of the advisory 
group to the refugee relief program. I believe his recommendations on the 
changes that are needed in the program deserve our closest attention. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask to have placed in the record at this point the letter from Mr. Elliott 
to Mr. Gerety of January 20, 1956. 
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JANUARY 20, 1956. 
Hon. Prerce J. GERETY, 
Deputy Administrator, Refuge Relief Program, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Pierce: I am glad to act on your suggestion, following the advisory group 
meeting on Monday, that I put in writing my suggestions for improving the 
refugee relief program both administratively and by legislation. 

I do this at once because of your announcement of your plan to leave shortly 
for the Far East and since, before you leave, you naturally will want to initiate 
some of the crucial steps necessary; also, quite frankly, because my own execu- 
tive director and some of the key leaders of our churches have made it clear to 
me that I would be remiss if I were to fail to put our position before you while 
there is time for you to act decisively on remedial matters which involve the 
Secretary of State, the President, and the Congress. 

As you well know, I am writing critically and constructively as your friend; as 
& member of your advisory group and on behalf of Church World Service which 
represents the refugee service of over 30 Protestant and eastern Orthodox 
churches. These churches, which currently are investing over a half-million dol- 
lars a year in the refugee relief program and have in their pipeline assurances 
for some 30,000 refugees, wish to be assured that the refugee relief program is 
being administered in a way—and in time—to justify their continued participa- 
tion. In their clear view both administrative changes, fully authorized under the 
present law, and certain simple legislative amendments, in line with experience 
in the program to date, are equally essential—and possible. 

No one knows better than yourself that your present problem as administrator 
of this refugee relief program has been occasioned by the following factors: 

1. Certain difficulties inherent in the original legislation. 

2. Serious delays in beginning the program in certain countries in Europe, 
and the Near East and in the Far East. 

3. Delay in providing an assurance form (DSR-S8) to facilitate the coopera- 
tion of voluntary agencies. 

4, Lack of adequate coordination overseas to provide an efficient integrated 
operation including investigations, visa issuance, transportation, work of volun- 
tary agencies, ete. 

5. Disappointment and discouragement of applicants overseas and assurers 
in the U. S. A. due to length and uncertainties of the processing period. 

6. Consequent slowness of assurance procurement by voluntary agencies. 

7. Economic and political developments in Germany and Austria. 

8. The earlier lack of clarity regarding the administrative intent for this pro- 
gram; was it permissive legislation only or was it a program to bring relief to 
refugees and others? 

Since your own appointment as deputy administrator, there has been substan- 
tial progress in this important program as a result of your administrative and 
procedural improvements. Some further administrative changes can be effected 
and urgently need to be effected if visa issuance is to cover all eligible cases. The 
most crucial of these do not require new legislation. The present rate of security 
screening and visa issuance in all countries except Greece and Italy is substan- 
tially below the rate required to act upon assurances already verified by the Staie 
Department. In the Netherlands, the program is just now beginning so there, 
as elsewhere, the processing schedule requires early acceleration by your office. 
Otherwise assurances produced at great cost by agencies like our own will never 
produce visas for people who are fully eligible under the Refugee Relief Act. 

While in some countries, as in Germany and Austria, the refugee problem has 
diminished since 1953, in some other areas (Greece, NATO countries, Hong 
Kong) it has become even more crucial. And the aggressive “come home” cam- 
paign of the Communist countries adds a new dimension to the imperative value 
of making the Refugee Relief Act the positive and quickly effective instrument it 
was designed to be. The answer to “redefection” is not protracted, multiple, 
and discouraging screening but more simple American efficiency in coordinating 
and expediting our refugee relief program (including security screening) on 
behalf of those who have risked everything because of their love of freedom. 
At such a moment as this, it is our conviction that our U. S. A. program for the 
world’s refugees—our allies in the struggle for a free world—should be given new 
momentum. To falter now in bringing this program to fullest effectiveness surely 
would be against our own self-interest and our democratic and humanitarian role 
in the world. Let me stress again the importance of closer coordination of the 
United States escapee program which is our welcoming service to those who 
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defect to the West with the procedures of RRP. In this same connection you will 
want ot note that with the suspension of the adjustment of status provision, there 
is now no way to give status to any of those escapees for whom the U. §S. A. 
is the first country of asylum. This situation needs correction soon. 

In our judgment the changes needed immediately in the Refugee Relief pro- 
gram should be considered apart from the basic immigration law. While it is 
our view that, in future legislation, provision for emergency immigration might 
well be made an integral part of our immigration and nationality law, it seems 
to us to be imperative that separate and immediate consideration be given by the 
Congress to the relatively few changes in Public Law 203 which experience has 
proved sound, feasible and wholly desirable in achieving the objectives of the 
special emergency legislation (Public Law 203). 

Our plea, therefore, is not for a general expansion or extension of the Refugee 
Relief Act—but for changes like the following. Some of these can and should 
be made by utilizing authorizations already in Public Law 203. Some may require 
legislative changes: 


1. Who is eligible? 


The administrator, with the help of voluntary agencies if requested, could 
quickly suggest changes in certain sections regarding eligibility where persons, 
clearly belonging within this program are excluded from it because of a fortui- 
tous wording of the law. For example: 

(1) An escapee from Communist China who moved from Hong Kong to Ger- 
many; because he did not escape from a Communist area of Europe he is not 
eligible under RRA. 

(2) A Romanian women married to an Italian residing in Romania escaped 
with her daughter to Italy when the Communist came into power in Romania. 
Once back in Italy the husband deserted them. Now the mother is ineligible, 
because of her Italian citizenship as spouse of an Italian citizen. Her daughter 
is RRA eligible, but mother and daughter wish to migrate together. Yet the 
husband could be eligible as a refugee, of Italian ethnic origin. 

(3) Two Poles are refugees to France; one still in France is eligible, the other 
now in North Africa is not because he represents a French company operating 
in a French overseas territory. 

(4) Iron Curtain refugees now in Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Kuwait, Egypt, and 
Jordan are not eligible; if they were in Iran or Turkey they could be eligible. 
These true refugees should be made eligible. 

(5) Iron Curtain refugees in Spain and North Africa comprise only a relatively 
small number; they should be included in our refugee program and could be by 
expanding the section 4 (a) (3) of the act. 

While, in the light of experience to date, certain amendments to eligibility 
requirements now can be made, it is our experience that no precise definition of 
eligibility can be expected to cover all cases of merit which emerge in the course 
of a program to help people; therefore we strongly urge that permissive authority 
be granted to the Secretary of State to authorize admissions to that limited 
number of refugees who clearly are within the intent of the Refugee Act but are 
excluded by the inflexibility of eligibility definitions. 


2. Reallocate quotas 


Since the law was enacted unforeseen developments have proved the original 
allocations of visas were, in some cases too high, in others too low; consequent- 
ly we recommend that the German and Austria quota be reduced to provide 
for the reallocation of 10,000 visas for earthquake, flood, and guerrilla victims 
in Greece already registered under the RRA, for 10,000 more visas for refugees 
in Italy, 5,000 more visas for escapees in NATO and other countries and their 
overseas territories and, if needed, 5,000 more visas for Chinese refugees now 
waiting in Hong Kong. If these quotas are now increased it would be wise 
to give the Secretary of State authorization to extend the effective period of 
the act by 6 to 8 months for these specific categories if, before December 31, 
1956, this should prove to be necessary. Also authorization should be given 
the deputy administrator to further reallocate quotas before December 31, 1956, 
as necessary in order to cover the maximum number of refugee applicants. It 
may be a wise provision also to authorize the Secretary of State to extend 
the terminal date of the act for cases covered by assurances still in process of 
investigation on December 31, 1956, providing such assurances had been verified 
by the State Department prior to a cutoff date established by the deputy ad- 
ministrator. 
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3. Transportation—an RRP responsibility 


The practical implementation of the provision for ocean transportation for 
cases visaed under RRA has resulted in serious discrimination against refugees 
including orphans—from the Near East and the Far East and present serious 
problems for agencies and sponsors with visas already granted but no RRA 
transportation arrangements are available. Fortunately, the law authorizes the 
Secretary of State to make such arrangements (see sec. 8). The estimates 
of the number of persons involved have been in the State Department since 
August. The number of visa-ready cases, awaiting the transportation arrange- 
ments authorized in section 8, is growing daily; at this moment at least 12 
orphans are in this most unfortunate position. We hope this increasingly 
urgent matter can be arranged without further delay. Several Government 
agencies have funds and interests which surely can be associated under the 
specific authorization given the Secretary. These provisions should and can 
be made uniform under section 8 of Public Law 203. 


4. Keep families together 


The high incidence of TB among refugees because of their long years of mal- 
nutrition and inadequate living conditions means that many families refuse to 
migrate because one family member is excluded. With modern methods of care 
and cure of TB in this country, a safe provision for such families to migrate as 
a unit is feasible providing there are proper safeguards under the control of the 
United States, State, and local health authorities. The total number involved 
is not great; but the humanitarian service is beyond calculation. We believe 
that the United States Public Health Service could quickly draft the con- 
ditions under which such admissions might be permitted with full health safe- 
guards to the families and communities in which such persons would live in the 
United States. 


5. Make security procedures efficient 


It now is clear that the security provisions under section 11, including ‘2-year 
history” requirement is not resulting in better security screening than that 
already required under the Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952 which 
is more specific, is equally thorough, is more expeditious, and is not limited to 
2 years. The present RRA regulations for security screening are costly, time- 
consuming and at the present time constitute one of the most serious blocks to 
the program. In our experience they add no safeguard to United States security 
not already provided more specifically by Public Law 414. Furthermore, they 
are one major and correctable cause of redefection among those who escape to 
the West only to find that after their welcome they are subject to prolonged and 
multiple security screening. We, of course, make no request for relaxed screen- 
ing requirements ; we do earnestly propose that the President utilize the power 
specifically given him under Public Law 203 section 11 to provide for efficient 
security screening by qualified American personnel but to eliminate the present 
purely regulatory provisions -which make for useless delay and cost. In the 
case of areas like Hong Kong, the ‘2-year history” requirement almost com- 
pletely nullifies the purpose of the act in a situation of most urgent need. 


6. Discretion regarding readmission 


In several areas (e. g., France, Sweden, Canada, and Hong Kong) which are 
carrying a very heavy responsibility for refugees—both stateless and refugee 
persons from Iron Curtain countries—the presently required certificate of read- 
mission has proved to work against our own best interests. Since the number 
of possible deportations ever involved for the United States is so small, we rec- 
ommend that the certificate of readmission be not required or that the Secretary 
of State be authorized to waive it as a requirement in cases where it is the 
only bar to the admission of a person otherwise eligible under RRA. 





7. RRA consultation—a way to good relations and results 


From our own intimate experience in countries like Germany, Austria, the 
Netherlands, it is clear that administrative approaches to the responsible offices 
in the governments concerned will greatly expedite the completion phase of this 
program. (For example: such consultation in Germany initiated by the admin- 
istrator might well facilitate the application of additional qualified escapees 
and expellees—chiefly among farm families. Up to now there has been no such 
direct consultation. ) 
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8. U.S. A. and the “hard-core” 


As an additional factor in resolving the refugee problem we wish to bring most 
strongly to your attention for possible inclusion in the RRA program the urgent 
need of some new provision for those among the refugees who are the so-called 
“hard-core”—those thousands for whom no employment-centered resettlement 
is possible. These are the aged, the infirm, the amputees, the blind, for whom 
humanitarian care is the only answer. Our Government has helped these people. 
Through the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and the United 
States escapee program we are helping other countries to take these people today. 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland are offering 
generous opportunities for these people and for their families, many of whom 
are employable. It is our hope that Congress, soon, may make provision whereby 
the families of these people now in the United States and agencies like our own, f 
together with Federal, State, or private institutions may cooperate in a Govern- A 
ment implemented plan to bring 1,000 such persons to this country for permanent 
care in their declining years. Refugees may make good labor, good citizens, 
good Americans. They also may be “hard-core”. We believe we in the United 4 
States should help on this problem, not by its money only but by making homes 3 
for a fair share of these victims of oppression in our own country. 

We believe we have a prior responsibility for making those practical adjust- 
ments in the administrations of the Refugee Relief Act which experience to date 
has proved essential if the real spirit and intent of the 1953 legislation is to be 


fap ea 


achieved. j 
In this present statement we are not seeking to deal with other long-range 
immigration questions which are indeed important; rather we stress the im- 


portance—and the feasibility—of making immediately such simple changes as 
the above which will enable the administrator of the RRA—and all of us in the 
voluntary agencies to make this program effective in providing the maximum 
number of distressed people who apply and are eligible under this law. Permit 

me to emphasize the fact that we are not interested in soliciting immigration ; 
however, we do want to see the act made effective—fully—before it expires. 

At this late stage in the program, it of course is apparent that the quick action 
essential both administratively and legislatively will be possible only as there 
is the broadest nonpolitical initiative and backing in support of what is needed. 
I believe our own concern to make this program fully effective is representative 
of the voting public’s desire to the program succeed. I feel confident that if 
the President can invite Senator Langer, chairman of the committee on refugees 
and escapees, Senator Kilgore and Congressman Walter as chairman of the 
immigration subcommittees together with a similar group of administration 
leaders in the House and Senate, and request them to prepare the essential 
minimum legislation required to complete the RRP, there will be complete 
cooperation. This is not political naivete; it is practical political realism in 
undergirding the improvements so urgently needed and earnestly desired in an 
election year. Any administration bill, however enlightened, is bound to be re- 
garded as political; similarly any bill prepared by the majority. The time for 
nonpartisan action is in the actual preparation of the bill. 

Church World Service is urgently concerned for some 30,000 people with assur- 
ances now being processed under the RRA; our churches are securing more 
assurances daily; we pledge our continued cooperation with you in working for 
the acceleration of this program under existing law and in bringing to the 
attention of the Congress the few, reasonable and practical recommendations 
for legislative changes which experience now indicates are essential to make the 
refugee relief program the real success it deserves to be. 

I am now sending this letter to you and to the officers of the general board 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States which next 
meets on February 1, 1956. 

I believe you will take my suggestions as the friendly evidence of my regard 
for you which they are intended to be. 

Ever cordially yours, 


ROLAND ELLIort, 
Director, Immigration Services. 


P. S—In order to facilitate your own decisive actions, I am sending a copy of 
this letter to Max Rabb in confidence. At a later stage, if it seems best, I will 
be glad to make it available to others responsible in Congress. 
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There is one point that Mr. Elliott makes that I believe requires special 
emphasis at this time. It bears upon the significance the refugee relief program 
has for United States foreign policy. Mr. Elliott wrote to Mr. Gerety: 

“While in some countries, as in Germany and Austria, the refugee problem 
has diminished since 1953, in some other areas (Greece, NATO countries, Hong 
Kong) it has become even more crucial. And the aggressive ‘Come Home’ cam- 
paign of the Communist countries adds a new dimension to the imperative value 
of making the Refugee Relief Act the positive and quickly effective instrument 
it was designed to be. The answer to ‘redefection’ is not protracted, multiple, 
and discouraging screening but more simple American efficiency in coordinating 
and expediting our refugee relief program (including security screening) on 
behalf of those who have risked everything because of their love of freedom. At 
such a moment as this, it is our conviction that our United States program for 
the world’s refugees—our allies in the struggle for a free world—should be 
given new momentum. To falter now in bringing this program to fullest effec- 
tiveness surely would be against our own self-interest and our democratic and 
humanitarian role in the world. Let me stress again the importance of closer 
coordination of the United States escapee program which is our welcoming 
service to those who defect to the West with the procedures of the Refugee Relief 
Program. In this same connection you will want to note that with the suspension 
of the adjustment of status provision, there is now no way to give status to any 
of those escapees for whom the United States is the first country of asylum. 
This situation needs correction soon.” 

I think most of us are familiar with the “redefection” campaign about which 
Mr. Elliott warns. In recent months especially, the Communists have stepped 
up their campaign to woo and win back people who have escaped from countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. They have done this by declaring amnesties for such 
defectors. They have also resorted to uglier methods. Recently, for example, 
there were pictures in the news showing an Eastern German mother and her 
son—who had defected to West Berlin with the husband and daughter—being 
kidnapped and carried back into East Berlin. Fortunately the mother escaped 
and anti-Communists then succeeded in effecting the escape of the small boy. 
But the purpose of the Communists in this kidnapping was to use the mother and 
son in forcing the father and daughter to return. Another, and more frequent 
tactic of the Communists, has been a letter-writing campaign. They have had 
friends and relatives in the satellite countries write letters to the refugee or 
escapee urging him to return. While the good life that awaits him if he returns 
may be the outward content of the letters, the hidden implication is there that 
something might happen to the loved ones left behind if he does not return. 
This is not a new form of blackmail, but the Conmmunists have stepped up its 
use in their redefection campaign. 

Mr. President, according to an official of the International Rescue Committee 
the Soviet Government is now paying close to $100,000 per person to persuade 
escapees from the Iron Curtain to return to the Communist fold. According 
to a 9-man emergency commission headed by William J. Donovan, no lure has 
been overlooked by the new Soviet leadership in their intensified drive to recap- 
ture refugees from Communist tyranny: the promise of better jobs, schooling 
for young people, guaranteed amnesty, and sentimental letters from families 
behind the Iron Curtain urging the escapee to return. 

Mr. President, an interesting article has appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, written by Claiborne Pell, entitled, “ ‘Redefection’ Drive 
Uses Honey or Steel’. Mr. Pell is a former State Department officer who is 
presently director of the International Rescue Committee and a member of the 
Donovan Emergency Commission. I ask unanimous consent that his article 
be inserted at this point in my remarks. 

“Communist nations, led by Russia, are spreading a new Red dragnet through- 
out the free world in an intensified campaign to repossess refugees who have 
fled Iron Curtain countries. 

“Amnesty decrees, appeals by radio and special newspapers, personal inter- 
views and letters which find their way even to refugees in the United States 
are being used. 

“The aim of this latest Soviet weapon: ‘Redefection.’ 

“Threats, bribery, thefts, kidnapings and even murders have been employed 
in some European areas of high refugee concentration. 

“So far, the campaign has resulted in the return home of hardly 1,000 refugees a 
year. A rough estimate of the cost to the Communists would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000 a head. 
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“The effect of the increasing tempo of the redefection campaign on the anti- 
Communist refugees has been profound, however. Suspicion and distrust have 
been sown in refugee communities everywhere. 

“Headquarters for this Red roundup is in an office building at 65 Behren- 
strasse, Hast Berlin, just around the corner from the gleaming new Soviet 
Embassy. There Gen. Nikolai F. Mihailov conducts the campaign. It is there 
that the propaganda newspaper, For Return to the Homeland, receives its edi- 
torial direction. 

“Munich, Frankfurt, and various refugee camps in Germany are particular 
targets of the costly For Return to the Homeland, with its liberal use of color 
and eye-catching photographs, and of regular radio broadcasts from East Ger- 
many. The Communists play upon the emotions of the refugee with tape re- 
cordings of appeals by one member of a family still behind the Iron Curtain 
to another who has escaped. 

“Since names are frequently mentioned, these radio appeals get a wide audi- 
ence in refugee camps. The apprehension of the refugee for his loved ones 
often is increased by the fact that the announcer usually knows the exact 
address of his listeners and cites such intimate facts as the color of a par- 
ticular refugee’s suit. 

“The Reds have resorted to violence in many places. Dr. A. R. Trushnovich, 
who was head of the Russian Rescue Committee in West Berlin was abducted. 
Dr. Abdurakhman Fatalibeyli, section editor of Radio Liberation in Munich, 
was murdered. In the past year eight thefts of list of names and addresses 
of refugees were reported in Frankfurt. 

“In certain camps, Communist agents bring pressure on refugees not to con- 
tinue with their application for American visas. 

“It was found that individuals were being beaten up in one camp for Bulgar- 
ian refugees in Greece for contacting the United States consulate. Others 
were being bribed to ignore summonses from the American consulate in connec- 
tion with processing of visa applications. 

“Still refugees are redefecting at a rate of only about three a day throughout 
the world, but the effects of the campaign cannot be measured in those terms. 
Its real danger is in the fear and suspicion it spreads among all refugees. 

“If one refugee redefects, his fellows know that he will be grilled for the 
name of everyone he met and about everything he did in the West. 

“The tentacles of the Communist campaign have now spread to the United 
States. Refugees in this country are being wooed with letters directed per- 
sonally to them at their new American homes. 

“Tf the refugee moves, say from New York to Washington, often within 2 or 3 
days his change of address will be known to the Communist embassy or lega- 
tion which claims him. So far, however, violence has not been employed in 
this country. 

“In general, the campaign is most effective in the European sanctuaries where 
the refugee first alights after crossing the curtain. In such camps the Soviet or 
satellite agents use a gentler method of persuasion, the personal interview. 

“At the Zirndorf camp outside Nuremberg, a former Russian circus bear 
trainer I met was interviewed by a Soviet official flown from Moscow to bring 
pressure upon him. The interview, at which the Germans insisted that a rep- 
resentative of the United Nations commissioner for refugees be present was 
fruitless. The refugee had only agreed to it to head off Russian charges that 
he was being prevented from seeing officials of his onetime homeland. 

“One of the many difficulties refugees face in West Germany is that legal 
status and working papers are given only to those who can establish that they 
would have been persecuted or imprisoned for political reasons if they had re- 
mained under Communist rule. 

“This policy stems from the widely held opinion in West Germany that if all 
individuals opposing the Communist puppet regime in East Germany were given 
sanctuary, there would be a mass exodus; East Germany would be emptied of 
its anti-Communists and the reunification of Germany would be further post- 

oned. ‘ 
' “Despite all obstacles, however, 500 to 1,000 East Germans stream into Berlin’s 
Marienfelde refugee emergency reception camp every day. They escape simply 
by walking across the sector border in Berlin and surrendering themselves. 

“Tf a refugee passes the West Berlin screening, he spends a couple of months 
in a camp being processed. Then, if finally accepted, he is efficiently resettled in 
some part of West Germany. 
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“If the refugee is not accepted as having fled for bona fide political reasons, 
however, he is condemned to a sort of shadow life, since papers permitting free- 
dom of movement are withheld. These so-called unrecognized refugees usually 
end up working at cut-rate wages. Some enter the black market or other illegal 
activities and some return to Hast Germany. 

“Non-German refugees from Russia and the satellite countries also turn up in 
Austria or West Germany. They may apply for emigration visas, but after a year 
or two in a refugee camp, awaiting processing, they may decide to settle down 
in Germany, whose language they have learned by that time. 

“The most pathetic refugees in Europe today are the so-called hardcore ones, 
of whom there are some 70,000 in West Germany. Usually for reasons of health 
or age these are not eligible for emigration to the Western Hemisphere. Often 
they have also been rejected for integration into the Germany economy. Some 
have been in camps or dependent upon public assistance for 10 years. This 
group provides a particularly fertile ground for Communist redefection propa- 
ganda. 

“But the eligible refugee desiring to go to the United States faces a hard 
row of his own. First, he must fulfill requirements of the United States Refugee 
Relief Act, which requise detailed evidence of good conduct for the past 2 years. 

“If the refugee has just crossed the border, obviously such evidence is almost 
unobtainable. And by the time he establishes a 2-year good behavior record in 
camp, he may have developed a spot on his lungs or some other health defect. 

“The Scandinavian countries are helping to solve the problem of ‘hard core’ 
refugees by accepting some who are in bad physical condition. Denmark, for in- 
stance, recently took 100 persons with active tuberculosis and placed them in 
Danish sanitariums. Their families were given employment, food, and lodging 
nearby. 

“Fortunately, there are ways of combating the Communist redefection cam- 
paign. The most important would be to speed up processing of the refugee on 
his way to the United States. 

“The 2-year individual history requirement could be loosened administratively 
along the lines of President Eisenhower’s recent recommendations to Congress. 
The tuberculosis ban could be limited to refugees with active, contagious cases 
rather than cover everyone with a spot on the lungs. 

‘(Representative Walter, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, last week introduced a 
bill to allow tubercular refugees to enter the United States under certain condi- 
tions. Sometimes refugee families with one tubercular member elect to stay 
abroad rather than be separated, it was explained. Walter’s bill would authorize 
the Public Health Service to determine the extent of the individual’s illness 
and, when necessary, send him to a sanitarium. ) 

“Civic and church organizations in the free world could adopt individual 
refugees. National and local governments could issue proclamations assuring 
refugees of a warm welcome.. 

“A general campaign by the Government, the pulpit, the editorial page, and the 
radio station could raise the refugee from his present status of second-class citi- 
zen to that of a temporarily immobilized soldier of democracy in the cold war 
against communism.” 

Now, the principal purpose of this redefection campaign is obvious. When- 
ever the Communists can entice or intimidate an escapee to return to his country of 
origin, they achieve a real victory. The Communist propaganda machine goes 
to work exploiting this redefection. Pictures and news stories are circulated 
throughout the Soviet Union and the satellite countries showing how happy 
the redefector is to be back and describing how horrible conditions are on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain—our side. Cut off as they are from most other 
sources of information, the people in these captive countries are apt to be con- 
vinced by this propaganda. What better proof is there that things are not so 
bad in their own country and must be worse outside the Communist world? 
Why else would these escapees return? You can well understand that every suc- 
cess the Communists score in this redefection campaign serves a twofold pur- 
pose: (1) It cuts down the desire of others in the satellite countries to take the 
dangerous course of attempting to escape to the West; (2) it makes those living 
in the satellite countries less dissatisfied with their lot, since they come to be- 
lieve that living conditions are not very enviable elsewhere either. 

There are other purposes of this redefection campaign. The Communists suc- 
ceed in causing a sense of insecurity among refugees and exile governments by 
having letters reach them from behind the Iron Curtain just when they think they 
have successfully escaped from Communist control and taken up new lives. The 
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mere fact that the Communist conspiracy has followed their movements and — 


knows of their new address is disconcerting. But I think the main purpose of 
this campaign is the one I have described—of getting a few defectors to return 
for propaganda purposes. 

The significance of this campaign for our foreign policy is clear. An editorial 
in the New York Times of January 25 stated this quite well. The Times said, in 
part: 

“Some 220,000 refugees from Eastern Europe are now living in camps in West 
Germany. The problem of providing for their needs, of integrating as many of 
them as possible into a free society as productive members of that society, is a 
serious one. It is a challenge to the conscience of the free world. It is also a 
political problem, since the Soviet Union and its Eastern European satellites have 
chosen to make it one. They are now and have for over a year been conducting 
an intensive campaign to induce these refugees to return to their native lands. 
The objective of this campaign, of course; is to use these refugees as ‘proof’ 
that the Soviet way of life is preferable to that in the free world. Any large- 
seale success for this Communist effort would be a propaganda defeat for us, as 
well as a sign that our implicit obligation to these people had not been fulfilled.” 

So, Mr. President, the importance of our programs to aid refugees and escapees 
is not merely humanitarian. The humanitarian purpose is sufficient for me and I 
am sure for most other people. We feel that we should help these uprooted 
people to find new homes and establish new lives. But for anyone who needs a 
further reason, I am sure he has it in this Communist redefection campaign. 
“Liberating the satellite countries” can be talked about and debated, but there 
is not apt to be much spark of hope left in the peoples of the satellite countries 
once they see those who have escaped to the West coming back again. 

We must be concerned that the refugees presently waiting in refugee camps 
do not become so disheartened that they fall easy prey to the Communist cam- 
paign and redefect. Our Refugee Relief program is not just a gesture to be 
administered in a halfhearted manner until its time has expired at the end of 
this year. The spirit in which we try to aid these people who have sought 
asylum in the West will help determine how successful or unsuccessful the 
Communists are with their redefection campaign. Those who have the re- 
sponsibility for administering this program must not lose sight of this larger 
implication of the effects of the Refugee Relief program. 

To indicate just how far short the Refuge Relief program is presently falling 
of being carried out properly, I wish to read portions of a letter I have recently 
received. It is from a friend and is a personal letter. As the friend is in a 
position to state quite clearly just to what extent the program is failing to 
achieve its goals, I wish to withhold his name to avoid causing him any em- 
barrassment. But I assure the Senate that he is well qualified by experience 
with the Refugee Relief program to pass judgment on it. On January 28 he 
wrote me: 

“Two years have elapsed and still only some 75,000 of the authorized 209,000 
have been issued * * * Well over half of the visas issued have come in Italy 
where, due to the Graham amendment, thousands of relatives had been waiting 
for regular quota visa numbers. Of the 45,000 visas originally tagged by Con- 
gress for Italian refugees only a little more than 3,000 have been issued to that 
eategory and perhaps the total number will not exceed 8,000 by the end of the 
act. In Greece the picture is pretty much the same except that a large number 
of relatives also qualified as refugees due to the guerilla war and earthquakes. 
Yet less than half of the 11,000 visas issued have been to real Greek refugees, 
thanks again to the Graham amendment. 

“These are the areas on which the Administration will base its contention 
that the act has been a success. However, this will bear up only in terms of 
visas issued and not in terms of helping to solve the refugee problem. You see, 
the refugees did not have contacts in the U. S. A. Assurances for jobs and 
housing had te come through voluntary agencies and it has taken time and 
money to build the machinery necessary for this work. Now that these assur- 
ances are beginning to come in we find that the refugees have lost out to the 
relatives. 

“The agencies feel that the answer to this problem is to reallocate some of 
the unused numbers in Germany and Austria to Italy and Greece. At it now 
appears only 35,000 (Germany) and 15,000 (Austria) will be used of the 90,000 
authorized. To reallocate the 40,000 unused visas and to extend this portion 
of the act to December 1957 is the agency proposition and I believe that it 
makes sense. 
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“The situation in Germany is difficult to assess. The easy answer is that 
the German economy is so good that the people do not wish to migrate * * * 
as in Italy and Greece, it takes time to get assurances for strangers. Many, 
many of the recent east zone refugees would like to get to the States but the 
2-year history requirement of the act prevents them. The security (officers) 
have set up a reconstruction procedure but it just doesn’t work. So as it stands 
now hundreds of these people will see the act expire before their residence re- 
quirement is met. 

“T believe that the agencies have a good point when they support the need for 
a special quota for escapee cases. 5,000 visas put at the disposal of the U. S. 
escapee program people would be a great help. Personally I think that the 
10,000 visas authorized under section 4 (a) (3) for NATO countries will be filled 
and will just about serve the needs but some agencies feel that another 5,000 will 
completely resolve the old DP problem. (That and a liberalizing of the TB 
formula which I wrote you about some time ago.) 

“Those agencies involved in the orphan program feel that the 4,000 visas will 
be issued although just less than half had been issued up to December 1955. 
Another 4,000 might be the answer toc this very humanitarian aspect of the 
program.” 

Those were only portions of a letter I received from a friend who is in an 
excellent position to know how the Refugee Relief Act is operating. Some of the 
points he raises are crucial—such as the need to reallocate the unused quotas 
from Germany and Austria to Italy and Greece which are oversubscribed. 

As his letter is a few weeks old, I would like to bring the figures of the Refugee 
Relief program up to date. As of February 17, the number of visas issued totaled 
84,607. However, I wish to point out that the fact that visas have been issued 
does not mean that the refugee has actually entered and been resettled in the 
United States as is the purpose of the act. For 32,361 of those who are ready 
to come do not have assurances. 

In all, on February 17, there had been 208,104 applications filed for admission 
under the Refugee Relief Act. But, if we take the rate at which applications are 
presently being processed, it is soon seen that Mr. Gerety was right when he 
estimated that the program would fall 44,000 short of its goal of 209,000 entries 
by the end of this year, unless something drastic is done to step up the processing. 

When Mr. Gerety made that announcement, Mr. President, I wrote to the able 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Refugees, the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota. I was concerned that if the goal of the Refugee Relief 
program could not be achieved by the cutoff date, December 31, 1956, it might 
be necessary to extend the time of the act. I would like to include at this point 
in my remarks my letter of January 4 to Chairman Langer of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Refugees, Escapees, and Expellees: 


JANUARY 4, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on su biaiiadiii aongee and Expellees, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. 


Dear BILL: I am sure you share my concern eo the recent announcement by 
the director of the refugee relief program, Mr. Pierce J. Gerety, that he will not 
be able to issue the 209,000 entry permits authorized under the present law by 
the cutoff date of December 31 this year. Mr. Gerety estimates that about 44,000 
refugees will be denied admission because of the failure of the administration to 
administer the program properly. 

As I stated in testifying before your committee last June on amendments to 
the Refugee Relief Act, the attitude of some of those administering the law 
seems to have been that the number of admissions authorized under the act is 
merely a permissive figure—that they can issue visas up to that number, but it 
is not necessary to make an effort to attain the goal of the maximum number 
of entries under the refugee relief program. That was surely not the intent 
of those of us who voted to support this program. When we consider how many 
refugees there are—numbers far beyond the help of this program—it seems clear 
that we should be concerned that every single person authorized may obtain 
the relief intended under the act. 

As you know, one of the amendments contained in S. 1794, introduced by 
Senators Lehman, Douglas, Kefauver, and myself, would extend the expiration 
date of the refugee relief program to December 31, 1960. Under this amendment 
any visas not issued by the end of this year would be redistributed among those 
categories under section 4 of the act that have been filled but still have requests 
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pending for visas. This reallocation and extension of time would permit the 
refugee relief program to achieve its goal in permitting the maximum number of 
persons authorized under the act to enter the country. 

I would, of course, desire most of all that your committee recommend the 
adoption of those amendments which I have already supported before your 
committee. But, in view of Mr. Gerety’s admission that the administration 
will not be able to meet its obligation of issuing all visas authorized under the 
Refugee Relief Act, I hope that at the very least the committee will recommend 
an extension of the termination date of the act beyond December 31, 1956. I 
cannot know precisely how much additional time the refugee relief administra- 
tion may need to complete the issuance of all 209,000 authorized visas, but I am 
sure that the committee could ascertain this and make a recommendation for 
the necessary extension. 

It would be a callous disregard of the misery in which many of these refugees 
have been living for long, weary years if we were to let more than one-fifth of 
the visas authorized by the Refugee Relief Act be wasted. That the administra- 
tion could have administered the act in such a way that it now must threaten 
to close the door on the hopes of many of these suffering people is a shocking 
disregard of the humanitarian intent of the Congress in passing this act. 

I trust that the subcommittee will take prompt action to insure that sufficient 
time will be allowed for the issuance of all visas authorized under the refugee 
relief program. 

Thank you for your consideration of this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Housert H. HUMPHREY. 


The news stories which carried an account of this letter indicated only that 
I had asked for an extension of the Refugee Relief Act. Some of those who 
have been working hard to help bring refugees to this country were concerned 
that I sought only this simple extension of time without any other changes in 
the program. Of course, I do not believe that the program can achieve its goals 
merely by extending the time for processing the applications. As I have indi- 
cated in the foregoing remarks, I think it is essential that measures be taken 
as soon as possible—both administratively and legislatively—to make this pro- 
gram workable. I would not settle for a mere extension of time. It might be 
misinterpreted as tacit approval of the way the program has been administered 
and is being administered. I hope I have made myself perfectly clear that I do 
not think the program has been or is being administered in a way that deserves 
any commendation. In fact, it took the unfortunate Corsi incident in the 
State Department last year to reveal the extent to which Secretary of State 
Dulles and the administrator of the program, Scott McLeod, were failing in 
any attempt to make this program succeed. 

So that I will not be misunderstood, I wish to make quite clear the way in 
which I think this whole refugee relief program needs overhauling. There 
need be no surprise if a program drawn up to meet an unusual situation— 
such as the refugee situation—does not meet the need. But now that it has 
failed to meet the test of experience, we can take legislative action to modify 
the act so that it can work more expeditiously. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to stress that the refugee relief program 
has a great humanitarian purpose—to hold out hope to those unfortunate peo- 
ple who have been driven from their homes by war or uprooted by fear of po- 
litical reprisal. Further, however, it is an essential part of our foreign policy 
in attempting to meet and counter the redefection compaign of the Communists. 
Our failure to our responsibility under the Refugee Relief Act could have un- 
fortunate consequence for us in providing a Communist victory in this redefection 
campaign. 

The Congress has legislation pending that would make those legislative changes 
necessary if we are to fulfill the goals of the refugee relief program. But, as 
I stated at the outset and have spelled out with the recommendations of those 
groups best qualified to criticize administration of the program, the President 
and the Secretary of State have it within their means to make such administrative 
changes as need to be made to expedite this program. 

I would not want to close without paying tribute to the voluntary agencies 
that have done so much in an effort to assist refugees in coming to this country 
under the Refugee Relief Act. They have given of their efforts selflessly and tire- 
lessly in an attempt to help those who seek a haven from political oppression 
and a new home after years of being uprooted. They deserve the thanks not 
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only of those they have helped but the thanks and commendation of us all for 
the fine, dedicated work they are doing. 

We owe it to them as well as to the refugees who look to us for assistance 
to improve the refugee relief program. I join with the voluntary agencies in 
urging President Eisenhower to take action now. The President should in- 
struct the Secretary of State and the administrator of the refugee relief program 
to make those administrative changes that are so urgently needed. The refugee 
relief program must not fail in its mission of bringing to their new home all of 
the refugees we intended to welcome when we passed the Refugee Relief Act. 





STATEMENT OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the invitation to express my present views on the 
refugee relief program in conjunction with hearings by the Senate Refugee 
Subcommittee on a number of recently introduced bills to amend various sections 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

First of all, though, I want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for your persistent 
efforts to improve the refugee program. I well recall the hearings you pre- 
sided over last spring in an effort to get at the facts in the summary dismissal 
of Mr. Edward Corsi from his job in connection with the refugee program. The 
increased tempo of that program in recent months—stepped up from a barely 
moving shuffle to a slow walk—can be directly traced to the public criticisms 
voiced in those hearings by Mr. Corsi and others. I was pleased to join in the 
presentation of the evidence to you at that time. I was also privileged to 
testify on S. 1794, a bill I introduced along with Senators Humphrey, Kefauver 
and Douglas, designed to remedy the weaknesses in the Refugee Relief Act. 
Subsequently, you introduced several bills of your own, to complement other 
bills pending and to affect specific sections of the law. I also introduced two 
further sets of amendments, S. 2450 and S. 2451. I am sure that if your efforts 
and mine had had the full support of all the members of the subcommittee, a 
bill of amendments to improve the Refugee Relief Act would have been favor- 
ably reported out by now. 

It is well known that the act, in its present form, is tight and restrictive. 
It seems almost to have been designed to frustrate its avowed purpose. And, 
of course, it was administered by personnel scarcely noted for their enthusiasm 
for the fundamental purposes of the act. Hence, it is no great surprise that 
the number of actual refugees, escapees, and expellees finally admitted to the 
United States is proving to be pitifully small. 

I believe the crticisms I made of the Refugee Relief Act, and its administra- 
tion, last year, are still valid. A detailed expression of my views is contained 
in my testimony before your subcommittee, to be found beginning on page 12 
of your printed record of the hearings of June 8, 1955. 

Experience has demonstrated that the highly technical distinctions among 
refugees, escapees and expellees, as set forth in the act, operated, in fact, to 
handicap the admission of worth while, deserving aliens who were too often 
disqualified by the narrow definitions in the law and the restrictive interpreta- 
tion placed by the administrators of the law upon its terms. 

If the United States is to admit the total numbers authorized in the act, 
flexibility must be provided: so, that otherwise unallocated visas may be re- 
allocated to Greeks and Italians, for instance. I am glad that President Bisen- 
hower made such a recommendation in January of this year. 

I would like to express my special support, at this time, for the proposal to 
admit 1,000 aliens, who would otherwise be barred because of tuberculosis, in 
cases where such aliens are relatives of other aliens who have been granted 
visas. The President has recommended such an amendment, I included a similar 
section in my bills, S. 2450 and S. 2451, and you, Mr. Chairman, have embodied 
it in your bill, S. 3572. 

I have felt all along, and have so indicated in my various proposals to amend 
the Refugee Relief Act, that there is a basic inconsistency in placing the primary 
administration of the special refugee program in the hands of an official whose 
primary duties relate to security. He is a police officer. This is a job for a 
humanitarian. I have recommended the establishment of a separate adminis- 
trator for the program. ‘I hope this proposal will be adopted. 

I hope many of the other important amendments to the law which you and I, 
and others, have proposed will also be adopted. 
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Indeed, I am forced to the conclusion that there might not be any major pur- 
pose served in merely extending the life of the Refugee Act unless a substantial 
number of these amendments are adopted. 

The laborious effort involved in enacting necessary amendments to a cumber- 
some and restrictive piece of emergency legislation like the Refugee Act points 
up the fatal weaknesses in our basic immigration laws. The Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952—our basic law—is so rigid that there is no possible ac- 
commodation for special cases and circumstances. Our fundamental immigra- 
tion law should be sufficiently flexible to provide for emergency situations. 

To accomplish this, a thorough overhauling of our present law is required. 
This could be done if the Congress will enact S. 1206, a bill I have sponsored 
along with 12 other Senators. Companion bills have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives. 

S. 1206 proposes the complete abolition of the national origins quota system 
with its illogical, undemocratic, unrealistic, discriminatory “racial inferiority” 
provisions. The way to improve this system is to abolish it and to adopt a funda- 
mental immigration policy for our country which selects immigrants on the basis 
of. their individual worth and does not place primary importance on the geo- 
graphical area of their birth. 

S. 1206 would give our immigration program the necessary elasticity to handle 
our general need for a steady healthy flow of general information, and, at the 
same time, meet special needs such as those of the American woolgrowing 
industry for Basque sheepherders. 

Thus, while I am perfectly willing to support amendment of the present Refu- 
gee Relief Act in order to allow it to carry out its avowed functions, I cannot 
keep from noting that our energies should also be directed at revising our basic 
immigration law. 





STATEMENT OF STEPHEN S. ScoPas, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, ORDER OF AHEPA 


Mr. Chairman, as national president of the Order of Ahepa, I consider it a 
privilege to appear before you this morning and express the sentiments of the 
Order of Ahepa on several bills which are before you this morning, namely 
8. 3570, 8. 3571, S. 3572, S. 3573, and 8S. 3574. 

The Order of Ahepa is the largest organization of Americans of Hellenic 
extraction in the United States, with over 800 chapters of the Ahepa and its 
auxiliaries spread throughout every city and State of our country. Not only 
does it speak for more than 90,000 duly initiated members but it also is the 
spokesman for 1% million Americans of Hellenic extraction. 

These Senate bills are of the utmost importance to the people of Greece as 
well as to the peoples of southern and eastern European countries. It is without 
question that existing quota laws based upon the national origins system have 
been discriminatory against southern and eastern Europeans. We fully realize 
that a number of bills are now pending before both Houses of the Congress of 
the United States having as their purpose the rectification of these inequities now 
contained in our immigration laws. 

The Order of Ahepa is in favor of amending our immigration laws to not only 
correct the discriminations of the national origins system but certain other 
inequities which need not be mentioned at this time. 

Amending the immigration laws at this time is not sufficient in itself. We must 
consider seriously the problem of amending the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended, which is before this subcommittee this morning. Without going into 
a detailed discussion on the respective bills before the subcommittee, since Mr. 
Leo J. Lamberson, chairman of Ahepa’s Refugee Relief Committee, will appear 
and testify also, I do wish to comment on the respective bills. 

The Order of Ahepa is very much in favor of 8. 3570 which will increase from 
4,000 to 9,000 the number of visars authorized to be issued to eligible orphans and 
further increasing the age from 10 years to 14 years of age to qualify under said 
act. We fully believe that such an amendment is an excellent one as it will 
afford an opportunity to many orphans in Europe to come to this country who 
would otherwise not be able to do so. This age increase would permit deserving 
orphans of World War II to become eligible. 

S. 3571 is a good bill as it would extend the time in which visas could be issued 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. This proposed amendment is most essen- 
tial in the case affecting the people of Greece. You gentlemen fully realize the 
great pressure within Greece for immigration to this country. Many American 
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citizens have given ample assurances for refugees. However, many of the frus- 
trated sponsors who have filed for loved ones to come to this country are heart- 
broken because under the existing law the time has expired thereby cutting off 
any further migration to this country of worthy applicants under the Refugee 
Act. The two amendments in 8S. 3571 will permit victims of war, occupation, 
guerrilla warfare, and earthquakes in Greece to be assured of sufficient time to 
have their documents processed in order to migrate to this country. 

S. 3572 is a good amendment to the existing law. Experience has shown that 
family unity in migrating under the present law was not preserved because a 
member thereof was unable to qualify for a visa due to the prohibition against 
those afflicted with tuberculosis. Under S. 3572 not more than 1,000 aliens may 
be issued visas and be admitted to the United States under certain terms and con- 
ditions which would prevent the heartbreaking experiences cited previously of 
families being separated. 

The Order of Ahepa is in full agreement of the amending provision in 8S, 3573 
which permits a voluntary agency recognized by the Department of State to sub- 
mit assurances in behalf of certain aliens seeking to enter the United States. 
This provision will permit an organization such as the Order of Ahepa, which is 
recognized by the State Department, to give assurances in the same manner as 
any citizen of the United States to bring refugees to this country. 

S. 3574 is a good amending provision since it would provide for the allocation 
of certain special nonquota immigrant visas which are authorized to be issued 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. The Order of Ahepa fully endorses this 
bill since it would provide for up to 15,000 visas to refugees of Greek ethnic 
origin residing on the date of the enactment of this act in Greece and further to 
provide not exceeding 12,000 visas to persons of Greek ethnic origin residing on 
the date of the enactment of this act in Greece to qualify under any of the pref- 
erences specified in paragraph 2, 3, or 4 of section 203A of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. It is understood that such visas shall be issued only in Greece. 

In summarizing, I wish to state that the historic friendship existing between 
the United States and Greece has been predicated upon their mutual devotion to 
freedom and the culture of our western civilization. This friendship has con- 
tinued and reasserted itself many times since the days when both gained their in- 
dependence. These two countries have fought side by side in two great world 
wars and in the liberation of other countries. The United States, through the 
Truman Doctrine and subsequent legislation, has lent great aid to Greece. As a 
result of that aid the Greek nation has made important gains in its economic 
status. 

Despite these limited economic gains Greece is unable to provide a living for 
many of its people because of the ravages of the Second World War, occupation 
and guerrilla warfare. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request the members of this subcommittee to con- 
sider most seriously the proposed amendments to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
as embodied in the foregoing bills discussed this morning. 

The Order of Ahepa would like to further emphasize that the 7 million Greek 
members of the eastern Orthodox faith are people from southern and eastern 


Europe who are intimately affected by the discriminations imposed under the 
national origins system. 





REFUGEE RELIEF ACT—GREFK PHASE 
RECOM MENDATIONS 


A. To “borrow” an additional 10,000 visas (from undersubscribed quotas) for 
Greece and 10,000 or more for Italians: but not increase the overall total 209,000 
under entire program. Of the 10,000 Greek quotas, special priority be given to 
Greek veterans of World Wars I, II, and the Korean war; and members of their 
families, and if any of them in the United States of America temporarily, grant 
them privileges of an “adjustment of status” if filed by July 1957. 

B. Increase the 4,000 orphans to 6,000 with allocation of 500 specifically for 
Greece; raise the age limits from 10 to 15 years, as present limits do not ade- 
quately provide for deserving orphans from World War II, which started 16 
years ago. 

C. To allow appeals and/or review of visa applications of relatives of United 
States citizens who have been denied visas by American consulates: and upon 
petition of such citizen plus a reasonable filing fee (to help absorb the cost) 
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before a board of visa review or appeals (similar to Board of Immigration 
Appeals), as now many hearsay, half-truths—spiteful and jealous accusations 
are made in forms of unsworn testimony; when “due process” calls for careful 
investigations with legal, competent, and substantial evidence. 

PD. That the deadline of the refugee relief program as set for December 31, 
1956, is acceptable if IRP “investigations” are speeded up: else give a 90- to 
180-day extension, to grant visas until the quota is exhausted. 

E. To cancel or “wipe out” the “mortgage” against future Greek quotas (now 
till year of 2017) by virtue of Displaced Persons Act and other special acts. This 
would be fully consistent with the spirit of the 1953 Refugee Act. 

Such emergency legislation will stop the cold war propaganda by “pinkish” 
mouths and press in an area where economic strife has not been fully obliter- 
ated ; and more especially in the light of the President's several recommendations 
last summer and in his state of the Union message to Congress, upon which 
much attention has been focused in America and public opinion precipitated 
abroad in Greece and elsewhere. 

The spirit and true purpose of Public Law 203 would certainly, we feel, be 
served, and in no way disregarded by giving Greece the addition of 10,000 
she so badly needs (from the undersubscribed quotas). 

Now is the time to act so as to “avoid too little—too late” problems. 

We urge that this will definitely be in keeping with promoting the general wel- 
fare of the United States, and especially the 14% million Americans of Hellenic 
extraction; and strengthening our American way of life and democratic in- 
stitutions, and particularly improve our foreign relations between the United 
States and our noble heroic ally in Greece. America, by acting most favorably in 
the great and hur.anitarian field of immigration at a time now when relations 
between America and Greece appear at its lowest ebb in the last 16 years, can 
reaffirm and cement these relationships. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Leo J. LAMBERSON, 
Chairman, Ahepa Refugee Relief Committee. 





UNITED HIAS SERVICE, 
New York, N. Y., May 1, 1956. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
125 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR LANGER: With reference to your telegram and letter of April 27 
to Carlos L. Israels of our board of directors, who is not available at this time, 
we are honored to have been invited by you to present a statement to your com- 
mittee which is scheduling hearings on “certain refugee legislation, including the 
amendment on reallocation of visas,” on Thursday, May 3. 

Our position with regard to the legislative changes of the Refugee Relief Act 
is contained in joint proposals prepared by members of the committee on the 
refugee relief program of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies, which 
was addressed to the President of the United States on February 16, 1956, copy 
of which is attached. We would like to take this opportunity again to endorse 
these recommendations. 

As we indicated to you in our previous testimony at your first hearing, our 
position is that the best way to solve these various immigration problems is 
through a revision of our basic immigration law. 

With regard to the Refugee Relief Act itself, we do feel that the expectations 
under this act have not been realized and that every effort should be made to 
give the eligible persons an opportunity to complete their applications and be 
admitted to the United States under this act. 

We would like to take this opportunity to thank you once again for your 
great interest in this problem and to assure you of our profound appreciation 
of your concern. 

Sincerely yours, 


ABNER BREGMAN, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
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SoME PROPOSALS BY AMERICAN VOLUNTARY AGENCIES TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR FACILITATING THE REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


I. LEGISLATIVE CHANGES URGENTLY NEEDED 
1. Redefinition of the terms “refugee”, “escapee” and “exrpellee” 

The present definitions require that an escapee or German expellee in order to 
qualify must not be “firmly resettled” must be “out of his usual place of abode” 
and must be in “urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life and trans- 
portation.” These phrases have been difficult to interpret: even with adminis- 
trative clarification and relaxation of the meanings of the term, they have resulted 
in the exclusion of large numbers of deserving refugees, particularly those who 
through diligence and hard work have made themselves economically independent 
in their present places of asylum even though they have never intended to remain 
permanently in such places. To overcome these difficulties, we recommend that 
the term “refugee” should apply to the Italian, Greek and Dutch groups, and the 


term “escapee” and “expellee” should be redefined to read “any person” instead 
of “any refugee.” 


2. Provision for escapees in additional areas 


We recommend that the areas to which special nonquota visa numbers for 
escapees are available to expanded to include Spain, North Africa, Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Kuwait and Jordan. Under the present provisions of the law, only those 
escapees residing in NATO countries, Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or Trieste are pres- 
ently eligible. The additional number of escapees who would be eligible under 


the proposed amendment is small, but they are in great need and are as deserving 
as those presently covered. 


3. Security and other investigations 


Section 15 of the Refugee Relief Act, as amended, reads as follows: “Except 
as otherwise expressly provided by this act, all of the provisions of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applicable under this act.” 
In other words, each applicant for a special nonquota visa under the Refugee 
Relief Act is subject to the same security and other investigations as applicants 
for regular quota visas under the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

We believe that in view of the above, sections 11 (a), (b), (c), (d), and (e) 
of the Refugee Relief Act, as amended, are unnecessary and impose time-consum- 


ing and costly blocks to the expeditious processing of applicants and should, 
therefore, be eliminated. 


4. Certificate of readmission 

Although the majority of applicants for special nonquota visa under the Refu- 
gee Relief Act, as amended, are able to obtain certificates of readmission as re- 
quired by section 7 (d) (2) of the act, nevertheless a small number of otherwise 
qualified applicants for purely technical reasons are not able to obtain these 
certificates. Therefore, we recommend that the Secretary of State be authorized 
to waive this requirement in cases where it is the only bar to the admission of 
persons otherwise eligible under the Refugee Relief Act. 


5. Utilization of unused visas 


Developments since the enactment of Public Law 203 indicate that the visa 
allocations for expellees and escapees in Germany and Austria are greater than 
will be required by the number of probably eligible applicants. Also the alloca- 
tions for the probably eligible applicants in Greece, Italy, the Far East and 
NATO countries are considerably less than the number of applicants. There- 
fore, it is recommended that the Administrator be authorized to rellocate sur- 
plus quotas to other categories where they are needed, after making proper 
provisions to safeguard the visas actually needed for eligible applicants from 
Germany, Austria and the Netherlands. For practical purposes it is recom- 
mended that a partial rellocation of 30,000 be made immediately and that 
further allocations be made if the program warrants in the interest of the 
effectiveness of the act. 

To insure the fullest utilization of visas unused by applicants in process as of 
December 31, 1956, and by beneficiaries of assurances received by the Depart- 
ment of State on or before December 31, 1956, and also for the benefit of orphan 
applicants, we recommend that the termination date of the Refugee Relief Act 
be extended by 6 months or as much as a year if, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of State, this extension is required. 
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In relation to the availability of quota numbers, we also wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is no provision in the law as written or in the proposed 
amendments, for taking care of escapees from behind the Iron Curtain who will 
have fled after December 31, 1956. We would suggest that provision be made 
in the basic immigration law to take care of these people. 


6 Orphans 


The 10-year age limit for orphans should be increased to 14 for a principal ap- 
plicant coming to the United States for adoption by the United States citizen and 
spouse, and special provision should be made for the admission of siblings of such 
principal applicant up to the age of 16. The number of admissions un‘er this 
special section should be increased by 1,000. 


7. Admission of persons having tuberculosis to provide for reunion of refugee 
families 


In view of the great desirability of maintaining or restoring family unity, it 
is recommended that under proper safeguards for care and medical treatment 
after arrival in the United States, members of family groups who are excludable 
because of tuberculosis in any form but who otherwise qualify under the Refugee 
Relief Act, be allowed to accompany or follow their families to the United States. 


8. Adjustment of status 


The words “lawfully entered” should be deleted under section 6 of Public 
Law 203, as amended. The requirement that the quota to which the alien is 
charged be oversubscribed should also be eliminated. The Secretary of State 
should be authorized to increase the number of aliens whose status can be read- 
justed under the provisions of this act if additional numbers are needed. 


9. United States and the “hard-core” 


As an additional factor in resolving the refugee problem, we wish to bring 
to your attention the urgent need of some new provision for those among the 
refugees who are the so-called “hard-core’—those thousands for whom no eim- 
ployment-centered resettlement is possible. These are the aged, the infirm, the 
amputees, the blind, and others for whom humanitarian care is the only answer. 
Through the United Nations Office of High Commissioner for Refugees and the 
United States escapee program, our Government is helping to provide for these 
people today. France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
are offering generous opportunities for some of them and for their families. It is 
our hope that Congress will make provision whereby a Government-sponsored 
plan can be achieved to bring 1,000 such persons to this country for permanent 
care in their declining years. In such a plan provision should be made whereby 
the families of these “hard-core” groups, voluntary agencies, and State or private 
institutions can work together with the Government in assisting these people. 
Refugees may make good labor, good citizens, good Americans. Also they may 
be “hard-core.” We believe we in the United States of America should help on 
this problem not by money only but by offering homes in our own country to a 
fair share of the victims of oppression. 


10. Mortgaging of quotas 


Because of its value in the future, particularly for persons fleeing from Iron 
Curtain countries, we favor the cancellation of mortgages on quotas which be- 
came effective as a result of sections 3 (c) and 4 (a) of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, as amended, and the Immigration and Nationality Act, section 
201 (e) (2). 





AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington D. C., May 4, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Problem of Refugees, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR LANGER: On behalf of the American Public Welfare Association 
I should liketo register with your subcommittee certain observations with 
respect to legislative proposals affecting the entry and adoption of children from 
foreign countries. 
The American Public Welfare Association is a membership organization 
representing agencies and individuals in the field of public welfare throughout 
the country. As such we have maintained a close and active interest in the 
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various programs which have over a period of years been concerned with the 
resettlement of foreign children in this country. My comments, will, therefore, 
reflect primarily the point of view which has been expressed to us by the State 
and local public welfare agencies. 

May I first call your attention to the statement on this subject (copy attached) 
which we submitted to the Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization in 
connection with the hearings held last December on proposals to amend the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Act. Our judgment is that this is the continuing 
point of view of the public welfare field throughout the country, and we would, 
therefore, appreciate having that statement made a part of the record of your 
present hearing. 

There are also a number of additional points which I should like to emphasize 
at this time. 

In our earlier statement we pointed out the desirability of permanently in- 
corporating the legislation on this subject as a part of the basic Immigration 
Act. If that does not now appear to be feasible, however, we believe that the gen- 
eral provisions of the present act (Public Law 203, 83d Cong.), with some modi- 
fication, should be extended for another 3 years. 

One helpful modification of the present law would be to increase the upper 
age limit in the definition of “orphan” from the present 10 years to 14 years. 
In view of the fact that the children from other countries who would benefit 
from adoptive placement in this country do not neatly fall into arbitrarily de- 
termined age categories, this would be a realistic and practical adaptation. In 
order to avoid breaking up brothers and sisters it would also be desirable to 
raise the age to 16 years for these few special instances. 

Another constructive change would be to increase the overall quota for or- 
phans. It is true that the number of children who have so far been brought 
into the country under this act has not exhausted the present quota. This 
has been due, in part, to the delays incident to establishing the necessary 
auxiliary services and procedures and coordination on the part of the many 
agencies involved in this program. These are both public and voluntary and 
they are international, national, State, and local. Much progress has been 
made in developing these services, and in improving the means for finding suit- 
able placements for a greater number of children. 

In conclusion, we recommend the elimination of proxy adoptions of foreign 
children by American citizens. Proxy adoptions are viewed by both public 
and voluntary welfare agencies as being contrary to the best interests of the 
children involved. They disregard the very real need for responsible and prior 
consideration of the interests and capabilities of the several affected parties. 
They frequently result in uncertainties in the legal status of the children. 
While proxy adoptions admittedly are successful in many instances, they do 
create opportunities for the exploitation of children. And, finally, proxy 
adoptions, under the permission of Federal legislation, place potential social, 
economic, and administrative burdens (which too often become realities) upon 
States and localities without their consultation or consent. 

It is our belief that there is a continuing need for this legislation, with a 
number of modifications as indicated by experience. 

We are appreciative of the careful consideration your subcommittee is giving 
to this humanitarian measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) MARIE£ D. LANE, 
Washington Representative. 


STATEMENT OF THE CATHOLIC COMMITTEE FOR REFUGEES, NATIONA® CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, NEW YorK 


The Catholic committee for refugees is a part of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and its executive director is Rt. Rev. Msgr. Emil N. Komora. 
The committee has been in existence for 19 years and has actively participated 
in the work of resettlement and adoption of orphan and displaced children for 
a period of 10 years. During this time 2,182 children have been assisted in 
coming to the United States. Intercountry adoption is of great interest to us. 

At the outset and by virtue of our experience over the past months we must 
particularly commend section 5 (b) (2) (b). Moreover the regulations govern- 
ing this section of the act are likewise eminently praiseworthy. The Congress 
of the United States has always been interested in the plight of these unfortunate 
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children who, through circumstances, are wanting in the need of a normal home 
life. Such interest was manifest by the Congress in the inclusion of an orphan 
section in the Refugee Relief Act and it has been the means by which children 
have been given the security of family life. It likewise has been the means 
whereby many couples in the United States have been able to enrich their own 
lives by the presence in their home of a child who completes the family unit or 
adds to the joy of the existing family structure. The orphan children who thus 
far have benefited by placement in the United States have adjusted remarkably 
well in their adoptive families. Such children form a body of immigrants who 
constitute those most easily assimilable to the American way of life. The agen- 
cies supervising these children in the many communities throughout the United 
States indicate how quickly the children adjust to the adoptive families and the 
community in which they reside. Our files indicate that there is a great desire 
on the part of American families to obtain children for purpose of adoption. 

The experience gained in the work in behalf of these children has indicated 
that such a program must be on a sound basis. This necessarily is required 
both for the protection of the child and the prospective adopting parents. An 
agency cooperating in such placement has a serious obligation and therefore 
care must be exercised overseas in the selection of the child in order that both the 
rights of the child and the natural parents may be protected. Great care like- 
wise must be observed in the preparation of the social history and documenta- 
tion upon which a judgment is based as to whether or not a child should be 
accepted for placement. The overseas work is completed by the staff of Catholic 
relief services of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and likewise the 
various Caritas agencies throughout the world stand ready to give service in 
behalf of these children. Furthermore the family being considered for the child 
must be approved by a social welfare agency according to the standards of the 
State in which the child will be placed. With reference to those children who 
benefit by section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act in coming to the United States for 
purpose of adoption the regulations published thereunder in our judgment afford 
adequate, efficient, and socially desirable protection both to the child and to the 
adoptive parents. We might add that it has been the practice of this committee 
to sign the affidavit required by section 5 as the social welfare agency assuming 
responsibility for the child in the event the adoption is not finalized and replace- 
ment is indicated. 

We have noted that under provision of the Refugee Relief Act there has 
heretofore been the possibility of so-called proxy adoption. As a matter of 
principle we would be against adoption under such circumstances. Adoption 
by definition is a “legal proceeding which establishes the relationship of parent 
and child between persons who are not so related by nature.” Clearly then the 
concept of proxy adoption does not fit within American standards of adoptive 
placement. Our standards require a knowledge of the child to be adopted and a 
knowledge of the family with whom the child will be placed. Furthermore there 
is required a supervised probationary period to determine whether the adjust- 
ment of child and adopting parents would warrant completion of the adoption. 
Such safeguards do not exist in proxy adoptions. Consequently it would appear 
that the privilege of special nonquota visas should not be extended to cases of 
quick-trip, vacation and proxy adoptions. 

In conclusion we would say that our experience with the orphan children 
both under the previous programs and the Refugee Relief Act has convinced us 
of the merits of such a program in behalf of children and therefore we would 
be in favor of legislation which would serve to extend it. 





> 
STATEMENT OF THE CHINESE-AMERICAN CiIvIc CoUNCIL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Chairman, first may I say that Louis Towne, the president of the Chinese 
American Civic Council, instructed to be sure to express to you his sincere 
appreciation of your invitation to the council to appear here this morning. 

My name is Barratt O'Hara II, and my address 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3. I am the authorized represehtative of the Chinese American Civic 
Council. The Chinese American Civic Council is a corporation chartered by the 
State of Illinois not for profit. Its officers and directors are the outstanding 
Americans of Chinese descent in the Midwest. Yon Lum, the immediate past 
president, is the proprietor of one of the largest restaurants in Chicago’s Loop; 
Albert K. Leong, his predecessor, is again the chairman of the Chinese Consoli- 
dated Benevolent Association of Chicago. Although it has a national member- 
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ship, the great majority is in the Midwest, where it is the dominant voice of 
Chinese Americans. The council was early recognized by the Department of 
State pursuant to the regulations of the Refugee Relief Act as an accredited 
voluntary agency. The council has been 100 percent behind the Refugee Relief 
program. It has endorsed assurances throughout the territory from Ohio to 
Colorado, Michigan to Texas, and all the Great Plains States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri. 

Two sections of the present act affect us. They are sections 4 (a) (12) and 
4 (a )(13). “12,” as you know, provides 3,000 visas for all persons indigenous 
to the Far East and must be issued in the Far East; “13"’ provides 2,000 visas 
for Chinese only and may be issued anywhere in the world, but the refugee 
must have a Teipei passport. Unfortunately, almost no country except the 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong will issue a readmission certificate, which 
is required in all instances by the act, and so practically, the issuance of “13” 
visas is also limited to consulates in Hong Kong and Teipei. 

Section 4 (a) (12) applications were cut off on the 26th of March, and just 
3 days ago the State Department announced that next Monday would be the 
last day for filing under section 4 (a) (13). This means that thousands who 
are now preparing their assurances will be foreclosed from filing them; as a 
matter of fact, it is highly doubtful if all of the applicants covered by assurances 
already filed will be reached. 

On the other hand, there is section 4 (a) (11). The 2,000 visas provided 
by this section are to be issued in the Far East to persons not indigenous to 
that area. There have been almost no applicants under this section. Almost 
2,000 visas will go to waste. The principal purpose in my appearing before 
your committee this morning, Senator Langer, is to urge the enactment of S. 3606, 
which has.the effect of transferring the presently authorized visas from persons 
in the Far East not indigenous to the area to those that are indigenous. It 
was heartening to me this morning to hear the representatives of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, Department of State, and Greek Orthodoxy in America 
also support S. 3606. 

The Chinese American Civic Council endorses S. 3573, which would permit any 
voluntary agency recognized by the Department of State, such as the council 
that I represent, to sponsor directly a refugee, obviating the requirement that 
an assurance must first be executed by an individual citizen. Many a deserving 
applicant has not been able to come to the United States because not knowing 
anyone here he could not obtain a guarantor, yet his record was such that I am 
sure that numerous voluntary agencies would have taken a chance on him. 

The civic council wishes to go on record as endorsing the other bills being 
discussed this morning: S. 3570, S. 3571, S. 3572, S. 3573, and S. 3574. 

Not specifically covered by any bill which is the subject of this public 
hearing, but a problem that has been mentioned by some of the speakers this 
morning, is the crying necessity for additional visas for issuance to natives of 
the Far East, and particularly. for persons of Chinese ancestry. Congressman 
Judd, who is beloved by all persons interested in China and for whom a model 
village Juddville has been named in Taiwan, has recommended an additional 
3,000 visas. The resolution of the General Conference of the Methodist Church 
read into the record urged an additional 5,000 visas. The administrator of the 
refugee relief program stated that there should be some increase. Mrs. Cox, 
of the National Lutheran Council, qouted the minimum number of new visas 
needed as 5,000. Congressman Michael A. Feighan, in reporting on a 6-week 
trip to the Far East last November for the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, stated that the Refugee Relief Act in its assistance to 
victims of communism was making a substantial contribution to the spiritual 
and material strength of the free world, and if continued and expanded will 
substantially advance United States foreign policy objectives in that area. The 
Chinese American Civic Council very, very sincerely and adamantly urges an 
additional 7,500 visas for persons indigenous to the Far Hast. 

I cannot close, Mr. Chairman, without paying personal tribute to at least a 
handful of the many Government officials who have worked so tirelessly to im- 
plement the program. First, there was Anthony Miccocci, who as deputy ad- 
ministrator really put the program into high gear. Then Harry B. Lyford, 
who in organizing and maintaining some 40 governors’ committees has done a 
magnificent job in public relations; John Callendar as special liaison; Mrs. Ann 
Edwards in charge of all statistics, who has kept the voluntary agencies so well 
informed on status; Jean Chenard in charge of investigations ; George Foley who 
so understandingly has supervised the orphan phase; Mary Germano, best known 
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from coast to coast for her handling of the Italian tailor problem; John Korfonta, 
assigned by the Department of Labor; and many others. Also I must publicly 
express my appreciation of the thousand percent cooperation of Cmdr. Roland 
W. Kenney, stationed in Teipei as administrator of the program in the Far East, 
and of Albert J. Hausske, the administrator in Hong Kong, that island where 
hundreds are arriving weekly from Communist aggression and persecution on 
the mainland. 

Thank you, Chairman Langer, for giving us this opportunity to appear before 
your committee. We pray that we may celebrate this next Fourth of July by 
rejoicing over the enactment of S. 3606, and then celebrate Double Ten Day 
(October 10, Chinese Independence Day) by welcoming to the United States 
the refugees that enactment of S. 3606 will have made possible. 


The American Aid Societies wishes to places before your subcommittee the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“The officers of the American Aid Societies were often during the past 8 years 
in and around Washington seen and heard of on matters concerning refugee immi- 
gration. Today, just as in the past many years, the executive board and all other 
officers and all members of the American Aid Societies throughout the United 
States is deeply concerned in helping needy and displaced persons of the ‘ethnic 
Germans’ to be resettled, at least part of them, in the United States. We feel that 
the passing of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was a step in the right direction, 
although the handling of the law, as such, left some doubts in our minds 
whether always the right methods were used. Numerous instances could be 
mentioned. One of the latest is a report of February 16, 1956, sent in a letter 
to President Eisenhower by the American Council of Voluntary Agency for 
Foreign Service. And we quote: 

“*In Germany, for example, the rate of issuance of 265 visas per week for the 
last 10 weeks needs to be increased immediately to more than 373 visas per 
week through December 31, 1956, in order to cover all refugees now in process- 
ing. There are 25,415 visas issued and 27,388 applications still in process 
according to the refugee relief program status of visa applications issued by 
the State Department dated April 20, 1956. There are approximately 11,500 in 
process in the office of the American Aid Societies throughout the United States. 
This makes a total of 64,303 of ethnic Germans in Germany and Austria. At the 
rate the applications are coming in at present, we feel that the entire quota is 
absolutely necessary in order to comply with this program. Isn’t that proof 
that the 30,000 visas to be reallocated actually are needed here and if the 
issuance of visas is lacking it is because somehow somewhere the Germans are 
being conveniently overlooked. As a comparison we would like to mention that in 
the Italian equivalent the visas were issued at such a rate so that the entire 
allocated quota of 60,000 had been filled in approximately half the time required. 
Tf visas had been issued to ethnic Germans at the same rate in comparison to the 
Italians and Greeks we would have been able to fill the allocated quota within the 
required time. Even so, we will need the entire quota and there are none to 
spare to be reallocated to other groups. 

“We regret we were not consulted regarding the reallocation of 30,000 visas 
which rightly belong to the ethnic Germans coming under refugee laws. We feel 
we have not been given a fair consideration. We may have been in a position to 
make recommendations that might have remedies quite considerably and speeded 
up the entire handling of this matter. For this and a few other reasons, we are 
strongly opposed to the reallocation of the 30,000 visas and wish to register our 
protest at this time and propose there should not be given away or reallocated 
any number of visas that lawfully belong to the ethnic Germans. To the con- 
trary, we respectfully request that the number of this quota should be increased 
and the time for fulfillment extended for at least 6 months to 1 year. Just like 
always in the past, it is our policy to try and congenially cooperate in the interest 
of mutual harmony. The Golden Rule is our guide but we also expect and hope 
to enjoy the same privileges and treatment as others do. We always strive to live 
up fully to our duties and cooperation toward our fellow men. 

“We wish to thank you for your kind consideration in this matter and would 
like to express our sincerest thanks for your kindness in the past. 

“Very sincerely yours, 


“THE AMERICAN Arp Societies, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
“Nick Pescn, President. 
“JoHN C. MEISNER, Secretary.” 
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SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC., 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee to Investigate Problems of Refugees, Committee 
on the Judiciary, United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR LANGER: We are attaching herewith a statement on 8S. 3570 
which represents the views of Spokesmen for Children, Inc. We urge your 
subcommittee to approve our proposals and to recommend them to the Judiciary 
Committee for appropriate action. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. JosepH M. STOLt, 
Washington Representative. 


STATEMENT ON PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO REFUGEE RELIEF AcT OF 1953 


Spokesmen for Children, Inc. is a national, voluntary organization which is 
concerned with Federal legislation affecting children in matters of health, wel- 
fare and education. Our membership is composed of professional people and 
citizens. Most of our members are leaders in their States and localities in 
relation to human welfare activities. We have members in 40 States, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia. Our organization is supported by the contribu- 
tions of its members. 

The members of Spokesmen for Children, Inc., support S. 3570 because they 
are interested in extending and strengthening the provisions of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 which pertain to children. 

There are many children in the world who due to loss or separation of parents 
or illegitimacy are available for adoption. At the same time, childless couples 
in the United States are able and willing to adopt these children and give them 
the advantage of good homes. In fact, the demand for children has exceeded 
the supply to such an extent that a “black market” in babies has existed. In- 
formation from some child welfare agencies indicate that the number of children 
available for adoption is getting even smaller. 

We therefore believe that the provisions for issuance of visas to eligible or- 
phans should be continued as long as there are foreign born orphans needing 
homes and United States citizens willing and able to provide them. 

We endorse the provisions of *. 3570 because it is essential that : 

1. The time be extended to December 31, 1959; 

2. The number of visas authorized for orphans be increased from 4,000 
to 9,000; 

3. The age limit be raised from 10 to 14 years; 

4. The time for issuing visas to orphans be extended if necessary until 
the adoptive parents temporarily residing abroad return to the United 
States. 

Spokesmen for Children, Inc: urges that consideration be given to the follow- 
ing legislation regarding the orphan adoption program which the subcommittee 
recommends : 

1. Authorize a study to be made prior to the expiration of the Refugee Relief 
Act of the need for continuance of the orphan adoption program on a more 
permanent basis. 

2. Raise the age limit of eligible orphans to 16 years when this is necessary 
to keep brothers and sisters together. 

8. Prohibit adoptions by proxy. 

By proxy adoptions we mean the practice of legally adopting a child in a for- 
eign country, the adoptive parents being represented by proxy. This is contrary 
to all accepted principles of good adoption practice. Adoptions by proxy are 
a potential danger to all concerned and an extreme hazard for the child. The 
door is left open for many undesirable possibilities. For example, unscrupulous 
persons may even operate a “black market” by securing children for whom large 
sums are paid. Children may be legally adopted by persons who are in poor 
health and unable to give the children proper care. Some persons may wish 
to adopt children in order to secure an unpaid helper in the home or on the farm. 
Unforseen developments may occur which necessitate relocating the child in 
another home, a procedure which would be difficult if not impossible if the legal 
adoption has become final. 

We therefore urge the abolition of adoptions by proxy because we believe 
that every child who comes as a stranger to our country should be assisted by 
experienced workers from established agencies who have his best interests 
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at heart and who follow his destiny until they are assured he has reached the 

right haven and is on his way to a satisfactory adjustment in his new circum- 

stances. I 
We were pleased to note that Senator Watkins’ bill (S. 2113) prohibits adop- 

tions by proxy. 
4. Since the Children’s Bureau is the standard setting agency of the United 


States Government, in relation to children’s programs, we urge that it be given Dp 

a consultative role in regard to the approval of agencies here and abroad han- re 

dling adoptions of foreign born orphans. a 
Spokesmen for Children, Inc. earnestly hopes that the subcommittee will rec- 

ommend 8. 3570 with the additions we have listed above and will see that such a 


legislation is passed at this session. T 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, : 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, pi 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1956. me 


Hon. JAMEs O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 3571) to extend the time during 
which visas may be issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
The Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, does not specify a termination 
date for the filling of assurances under that act. The act does provide that no 
visas thereunder shall be issued after December 31, 1956. The bill would pro- 
vide amendments to the Refugee Relief Act requiring the filing of assurances 
on or before October 31, 1956 and extending the time for the issuance of visas 2 
until December 31, 1957. se 
Whether the bill should be enacted is a matter of policy on which the Depart- 
ment of Justice expresses no opinion. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 


1 





mission of this report. ni 
Sincerely, re 
WiI11IaM P. RoGErs, is 
Deputy Attorney General. pl 
qu 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, hs 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, to 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1956. 

Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, w 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, I 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. ye 


DkEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 3572) to provide for the issuance of 
a number of visas to permit the entry into the United States of certain aliens 
afflicted with tuberculosis. 

The bill would amend section 4 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 to permit 
the admission, under certain conditions, of 1,000 aliens from Austria, Germany, 
Greece, and Italy notwithstanding their affliction with tuberculosis. Special 
assurances for such aliens would have to be filed on or before October 31, 1956. he 
The issuance of visas under the bill would be authorized until December 31, 1957. 

The position of the Department of Justice on amendments to the Refugee on 
Relief Act of 1953 is reflected in its support of the administration proposal. The ’ 
provisions of section 3 of that proposal (S. 2113) are substantially similar to = 
those of the bill under consideration. The administration proposal does not, 


however, specify a terminal filing date for special assurances and the termina- = 
tion date for issuance of visas would be December 31, 1956, which is applicable . 
generally to the issuance of visas under the Refugee Relief Act. Whether these , 
latter provisions should be enacted involves questions of policy on which the th 
Department expresses no opinion. bo 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- as 
mission of this report. ih 


Sincerely, 


Wir1aM P. Rocers, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drak SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 3573) to permit any voluntary agency 
recognized by the Department of State to submit assurances in behalf of certain 
aliens seeking to enter the United States. 

Existing law requires the giving of assurances in behalf of aliens seeking 
admission under the Refugee Relief Act by an individual citizen or citizens. 
The bill would amend existing law to include among those permitted to give 
assurances “any voluntary agency recognized by the Department of State.” A 
provision similar to that of the bill is included in the administration proposal 
for amendments to the Refugee Relief Act (sec. 7 of 8. 2113). In addition, the 
administration proposal would, as does existing law with respect to citizens, 
provide as to organizations that each assurance shall be “the obligation of the 
recognized organization giving or submitting such assurances.” 

The Department of Justice supports the enactment of 8S. 2113. 


The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 


Sincerely, 
WILi1AM P. RoceErs, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., May 7, 1956. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 


Chairman, Speciat Committee on the Refuyee Relief Act, 
Senate Judiciary Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LANGER: This letter is to express the concern of myself and 
many of my constituents who have written me with respect to the status of the 
refugee relief program. Many of the people of Portland feel, as I do, that it 
is of great urgency not only that the Refugee Relief Act be extended beyond its 
present termination date but also that new legislation make it possible to change 
quotas within the act. 

To deny opportunities to Greek refugees, for instance, because the Greek quota 
has been filled while other countries have unused quotas seems to me directly 
to frustrate the spirit and purpose of this fine program. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter received from the Oregon Council of Churches 
which is representative of the opinions of many people in Oregon on this issue. 
I hope it will be possible for you to give consideration to these statements in 
your study and revision of the Refugee Relief Act. 

Sincerely, 


EpItH GREEN. 


OREGON CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Portland, Oreg., April 24, 1956. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: It is my hope that it would be possible for you to take some 
definite action in persuading Congress to change quotas in the Refugee Act, in 
order to reopen immigration from some areas such as Greece and China, which 
have been closed because the assurances more than fill the quota. At the same 
time, Austria and Germany are lagging far behind in the number of refugees 
seeking to enter the United States. 

It seems to me that rather than hold up refugees from such distressed areas as 
Greece, we should attempt to open up the flow again by reducing quotas in those 
areas where the people do not appear anxious to emigrate. 

At the present time, I am sending through an assurance for the son of Greek 
parents, who is a refugee in Greece, a boy of 17, in spite of the fact that Church 
World Service has told us not to send any more assurances for Greece because 
the Greek quota is filled. It is distressing to tell these parents of a 17-year-old 
boy that he cannot come into the United States, while several thousand possible 


assurantes would be made available if the quotas were lowered for Germany 
and Austria. 
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The same holds true with those who are still seeking to bring refugees over 
from Hong Kong and are unable to do so because the small quota for Chinese 
refugees has been filled. 

Whatever you can do and do speedily, I know would be most appreciated, not 
only by our council of churches, but by the many who are most anxious to do 
what they can to ease the distress of the refugees. 

Sincerely, 
Mark A. TALNey, Hvecutive Director. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1956. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I wish to take this opportunity to express my full 
support of the effort to extend to December 31, 1957, the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, now being considered by your subcommittee. 

In addition I shall very much appreciate your consideration of the attached 
letter from Rev. Sumner Walters, chairman, church world services committee, 
Oregon Council of Churches, in support of the extension of this act. 

Sincerely, 
EpItH GREEN. 


St. MarK’s Episcopat CHURCH, 
Hood River, Oreg., April 16, 1956. 
Hon. EpitH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DreaR MADAME: The church world service committee of the Oregon Council of 
Churches urges you to do all possible to insure the extension of the Refugee 
Act of 1953, to December 31, 1957. 

Such an extension would enable us to secure more assurances of employment 
for refugees, the time being an important factor since assurances must be on 
file 6 months in advance of the act’s expiration. : 

Sincerely yours, i] 
Rev. SUMNER WALTERS, | 
Chairman, CWS Committee,’ Oregon Council of Churches. { 





1The committee: Rev. Donald L. Helseth, Corvalis; Dr. S. Raynor Smith, Eugene; Rev. 
John Ediger, Beaverton; Dr. Walfred Erickson, Portland; Rev, C. Stanley Knott, Port- 
land; Dr. Julian J. Keiser, Salem. 
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